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New Books for Spring 


ONE GARDENER TO ANOTHER 


By Thelma B. Boucher, Garden Consultant with Canadian Homes and Gardens. 
Delightfully informal chats on gardening, packed with information by an expert. 
Of special interest to Queen’s graduates, as the author's experience has been 
chiefly in her extensive gardens in and near Kingston. $3.50 


ATLANTIC CANADA 


By Miriam Chapin, author of Quebec Now. “In this book, the second she has 
devoted to the Canadian scene, Mrs. Chapin serves an admirable cause: She 
is helping introduce to the progressive, dynamic, oil-rich, mineral-rich, booming, 
up-and-at-’em Canada its principal “Have-not’ relations. ...a brisk, blunt 
compilation of facts, figures and recent history."—The Telegram, Toronto. $3.50 


THE STORY OF L. M. MONTGOMERY 


By Hilda M. Ridley. The first biography of L. M. Montgomery, author of the 
immortal Anne of Green Gables, ever to appear in book form. “Miss Ridley 
shows how both provinces (Prince Edward Island and Ontario) were reflected 
in the writings of this author whose vivid imagination was ‘a passport to fairy- 
jand.’ "-—Toronto Daily Star. $3.50 


THE MIND OF MODERN RUSSIA 


Edited by Hans Kohn. An account of the men and ideas that formed the mind 
of modern Russia in the century that preceded the Revolution of 1917. The 
book helps fill in one of the most urgent needs of the free world today—to 
discover the truth about Russia and to understand the basis upon which she 
built a Communist state. $6.50 


PLAYS OF THE YEAR XII 


Edited by J. C. Trewin. Another volume in the notable series that brings the 
West End successes together in attractive form for reading and reference. In- 
cludes: R. C. Sheriff, The Long Sunset; Julian Green, South; Charlotte Hastings, 
Uncertain Joy; Sailor Beware; Norman King, The Shadow of Doubt. Earlier 
volumes covering the past five years are available. $3.75 
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The criterion of a success- 
ful businessman is not pri- 
marily a knowledge of facts 
and figures, but the ability 
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_‘ arrive at a logical solution. 
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can give him the facts and figures on which he can base an intelligent 
analysis. 
When investigating the complex problems of establishing an estate, 
may we suggest that you consult the Canada Life representative. 
A specialist in a highly technical field, he can illustrate the pro- 
tection and savings features of life insurance. 
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Watch for 


CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS 


A North American Suaburb 
by John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and E. W. Loosley 


Crestwood Heights is about a well-known Canadian community 
whose name symbolises success, wealth, and social prestige. This 
penetrating sociological study of how its inhabitants live, raise, and 
educate their children, and compete socially and economically, re- 
veals the basic unhappiness of a wealthy community and illuminates 
the dilemma in which middle-class North Americans find themselves 
today. It asks some pertinent questions about the reasons why people 
strive to move to Crestwood Heights, and why they work so hard to 


stay there. 
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Highlights for Spring and Summer 


Arnold Toynbee 
AN HISTORIAN’S APPROACH TO RELIGION 


In this important book Dr. Toynbee considers the attitude of the Western 
World towards Christianity. $4.50 


Burton Keirstead 
CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
Volume VII: 1951-1953 


The latest volume in this famous series deals with events from September 1951 
to October 1953; a shrewd, vigorous account told from the Canadian viewpoint. 
$3.50 


Edmund Wilson 
RED, BLACK, BLOND AND OLIVE 


The author of the best seller The Scrolls from the Dead Sea examines four 
varied cultures in New Mexico, Haiti, Soviet Russia and Israel. $7.50 


Raymond Postgate 
STORY OF A YEAR: 1848 


‘A marvellously literate, excellently organized, and endlessly entertaining chron- 
ological study . . . ’ The New Yorker. $5.00 


Earle Ernst 
THE KABUKI THEATRE 


A first-hand account of Japan’s spectacular drama, well illustrated with many 
photographs. $8.25 


Frederick Barghoorn 
_ ____ SOVIET RUSSIAN NATIONALISM — 


Professor or Barghoorn | presents ‘the image of Russia as Soviet people are taught 
it in the Soviet propaganda media. $7.50 
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Canada and Competitive Coexistence 
—Our Réle in the UN— 


by 





Why has Canada not adopted a more independent—and moral—attitude to the 
major issues of our time? A review of Canada’s policies within the United Nations 
and a plea for boldness and imagination in our approach to the social and 
economic factors underlying the world’s dilemma. 





Y ereee tells of the old lady who, upon being advised to leave 
everything to Providence, exclaimed: “Oh dear, has it come to 
that?” Canadians are equally apprehensive about entrusting the dir- 
ection of global affairs to the Great Powers—none of which can claim 
on the basis of recent history to possess providential attributes. Yet 
although the past decade has invalidated the immediate post-war 
assumption that their strength and privileges would be wielded col- 
lectively, the Great Powers retain primacy within the United Nations 
Charter. In an Organization that has veered radically from the course 
set in 1945 at San Francisco, how has Canada, as a Middle Power, 
adjusted its policies to meet altered circumstances? Specifically, to 
what extent has it been able—or willing—to realize the potential 
strength latent in its own frame of reference? The answer may have 
a bearing on an issue of considerable importance for the period ahead. 
This is whether Canadian policy at New York can be made more ef- 
fective to meet the challenge of what the Minister for External Affairs 
has appositely described as “competitive coexistence.” 

Canadian participation in the League of Nations was limited to 
consultation and pious platitudes in order to avoid raising contentious 
political issues at home. As a result, this country’s response to the 
critical issues of 1987 and 1988 has been termed “uniformly ineffec- 
tive.” The Second World War, from which Canada emerged as a 
powerful industrial nation and the world’s third largest trader, wrought 
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a decisive change in Canadian attitudes. Foreign problems that would 
formerly have been dismissed as too remote from this country’s inter- 
ests were now recognized as of direct concern to world peace and, 
consequently, to Canada’s own security. It was acceptance of this 
new relationship which “more than anything else,” according to 
Glazebrook, “marked the change in Canadian policy after the war.” 

At San Francisco, a strong Canadian delegation headed by the 
Prime Minister sought to assure for Middle Powers a status in the 
Organization commensurate with their size, material resources, sta- 
bility, and influence. As early as 1948, King had warned of the risks 
entailed either in dividing the authority of a world body among the 
dozens of Member nations—which could well preclude taking effective 
decisions—or in vesting it exclusively in a few major powers. Canada 
sought a compromise: representation in the organs of the United Na- 
tions “should be determined on a functional basis which will admit 
to full membership those countries large or small which have’ the 
greatest contribution to make to the particular object in question.” 
King singled out “economic matters” as specially suited for applica- 
tion of his functional principle. 

This empirical approach—typically Canadian in conception and 
one which reflected the country’s international position—was not 
adopted at San Francisco, though it gained one or two minor conces- 
sions. Thus, non-permanent members of the Security Council were 
to be elected with “due regard being specially paid, in the first in- 
stance,” to the ability of Member states to contribute to maintenance 
of international security. In point of fact, however, as one Canadian 
official lamented as early as 1947, this particular application of the 
functional principle was quickly discarded in favour of a system com- 
bining “the worst features of regionalism and of the rotation of 
honours.” 

While as convinced as their American neighbours of the need to 
make the new Organization work, Canadians appeared at the outset to 
be more cautious about its prospects of success. This may have been 
due, as some observers think, to our tendency to assess the Charter in 
terms of power factors rather than moral principles, a difference as- 
cribed to the respective national experiences of the two peoples. Be that 
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as it may, whereas the United States had both its power advantage and 
moral criteria enshrined in the Charter, Canada emerged from the 
Conference without having its position as a Middle Power formalized 
or its functional principle adopted. 

However, Canadian delegations at New York could be expected 
to employ our national predilection for compromise as a technique 
in grappling with the Organization’s agenda items, and to apply, 
wherever feasible, the functional principle so as to advance Canadian 
interests. Now it can be argued that such a principle, however logically 
suited to the needs of a Middle Power, might not necessarily serve the 
best interests of the Organization as a whole. For example, its systema- 
tic application could conceivably lead to a qualified minority of 
Members holding a monopoly of seats in the major organs and ancil- 
lary bodies, with the remaining governments relegated to the role of 
hangers-on. But our present thesis is concerned not with devising 
optimum principles of action for the United Nations per se but with 
measuring the effectiveness of Canada’s role in the Organization—and 


' in doing so, to employ as our yardstick the very standard which, 
rightly or wrongly, the Canadian government itself advocated as most 
practical and equitable. In this sense, we are justified in asking to 
what extent has Canada maximized its potential strength as a Middle 
Power through a systematic application of its own functional principle? 


* * * 


The first decade of the United Nations has been marked by the 
evolution of three concentric spheres of conflict, through which runs 
a common and consistently-developed Soviet ideological core. The 
political and security sphere has been subjected to the Cold War in its 
most direct and virulent forms; the economic and social area is marked 
by differences between the “haves” and “have-nots”, that is, between 
the technically advanced Western nations and the world’s under- 
developed regions; while in the colonial and trusteeship sphere the 
struggle ensues between administering and non-administering Mem- 
bers. Let us look briefly at Canada’s activities in each of these areas. 

Obviously, the West's struggle with the Communist bloc in the 
Cold War has forced its members to close ranks and, in consequence, 
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has drastically reduced Canadian freedom of action in the political 
and security sphere. Where industrial capacity and military might 
are the dominant factors, Washington will certainly have the decisive 
voice within the Western constellation. That this situation leaves 
Canada open to the taunt of “satellite” has not worried Ottawa, though 
it prefers the term “junior partner— which it claims is no mere 
euphemism but more accurately reflects realities. For example, Can- 
ada’s stand in 1955 on the expendability of Quemoy and Matsu in the 
Formosa crisis and its advocacy of the membership “package deal” 
in the United Nations—including the admission of Outer Mongolia— 
were in each case markedly at variance with the American position—a 
state of affairs for which no analogy can be found in the record of the 
Soviet bloc. Actually, however, Ottawa is not averse to overall Ameri- 
can direction in the political-military sphere, even as it has never 
seriously opposed according a privileged position to the Great Powers 
at the Security Council. It is in keeping with the functional principle 
to place a weighted vote—and the veto—in the hands of those powers 
which must bear primary responsibility for maintaining peace. (Sim- 
ilarly, we have supported weighted voting in the International Bank 
and the Monetary Fund.) As a logical corollary, the Canadian govern- 
ment has from the outset been satisfied to achieve a limited objective 
in the light of its assessment of existing power relationships and, on 
occasion, to attempt to dissuade its most powerful ally from adopting 
ultimate measures framed for the satisfaction of domestic interests 
rather than those of the Free World as a whole. Thus Ottawa counsel- 
led against Dulles’ unilaterally-announced threat of “massive retalia- 
tion”—even as earlier it had opposed General MacArthur's espousal 
of a like policy in the Korean war. As we shall see, both within and 
outside the United Nations, Canada has consistently applied the 
functional principle in its approach to the use of power. 

Canada has to date served only one term on the Security Council, 
for the period 1948-1949, and was motivated by the concept of prac- 
ticality which Pearson told the General Assembly in September 1949 
should guide the work of the Council. During Canada’s tenure of office, 
the Council dealt with three outstanding disputes: Palestine, Indo- 
nesia, and Kashmir. The Canadian delegation considered each issue 
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from the standpoint of bringing Council pressure to bear upon halting 
the actual conflict while giving the fullest possible latitude to the 
protagonists concerned to work out a long-term settlement. In the 
Indonesian Question, for example, Canada always sought to end 
hostilities but—unlike Australia—rejected proposals by which the 
Council would have forced Dutch troops to withdraw from positions 
gained as a result of the Second Police Action of December 1948. Like 
the United States and United Kingdom, it preferred to limit the Coun- 
cil’s activities to mediation. That this approach seriously jeopardized 
the Indonesians’ position underscores the weakness inherent in a policy 
which tends to shy away even from remedial action that in turn might 
adversely affect Canada’s reputation for impartiality in the definitive 
solution of the problem. On the other hand, General McNaughton 
was instrumental—by means of the so-called Canadian Directive of 
23 March 1949—in having negotiations resumed on a basis that led 
logically to the Round Table Conference and a transfer of sovereignty 
to the new Republic in December of the same year. 

External Affairs officials freely admit that the Canadian approach 
at the United Nations is unspectacular and unlikely to win plaudits 
in the press. Moreover, the use of compromise rather than coercion in 
resolving an issue not only tends to remove discussion from the Council 
chamber to the privacy of the delegates’ lounge; it necessitates an 
assessment of the power factors involved and some concern for what 
Professor Butterfield calls the “fundamental human predicament” 
found in every conflict—in which situations harden, negotiators are 
confronted with dilemmas, and parties get driven into corners. Hence 
Pearson's assertion that a satisfactory compromise constitutes not sur- 
render but success, because it recognizes that the objective “must be 
to turn enmity into toleration in the hope that it may in time become 
cooperation.” Seen in this light, the application of Canada’s functional 
principle calls not only for the employment of force proportionate to 
the effort required for ending breaches of the peace—as in the case of 
Korea—but also for recognition of the inherent limitations of force per 
se—whether applied by a Great Power or by the United Nations col- 
lectively—for bringing about an enduring settlement. This is why 
Pearson has been repeatedly inveighing against “negotiating in the 
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spotlight”—by which positions are made rigid—and appealing for a 
return to what George Kennan has called “the almost lost art of di- 
plomacy.” 

Functional action was taken by the Organization when this 
country’s technical advancement was recognized in the field of atomic 
energy and it was given a place among the Great Powers. Although 
the record shows that the Canadian delegation has played a consid- 
erable role in initiating discussions and seeking compromise formulas, 
it is here that the Cold War impinges most forcefully and restricts 
freedom of action almost exclusively to bloc decisions. 

Faced in 1947 with an impasse at the Security Council and in- 
creasingly aware of its own military unpreparedness and geographical 
vulnerability, Ottawa took the first step in advocating a new power 
grouping. In NATO, the functional concept could be put to maximum 
use and, as Pearson told the Canadian people in a broadcast on 18 
March 1949, membership gave this country “far more influence than 
we have ever had before.” Because this influence has been commen- 
surate with its material support, Ottawa can be expected to continue 
to view NATO as the power mechanism best suited to serve the inter- 
ests of a Middle Power, as well as the most realistic means of assessing 
and deterring Soviet power. Little surprise, then, that Pearson bluntly 
informed Krushchev and Bulganin in 1955 that NATO was “not ne- 
gotiable.” At the same time, it is equally significant that Pearson should 
seek to strengthen the economic and social provisions in the North 
Atlantic Treaty so as to provide the alliance with something more 
positive—and therefore more durable—than simply a military justifica- 
tion, whose weakness as an ideological cement was exposed during 
the perceptible thawing of the Cold War in the summer of 1955. 

Although NATO provides maximum security in the area of pri- 
mary concern to this country, it cannot meet Canada’s problems in 
other regions, nor can it replace the United Nations machinery for 
ventilating disputes and working out compromises in such vital spheres 
as atomic energy and disarmament. Furthermore, the Korean war and 
its aftermath provided the Organization with the opportunity to take 
military steps to check aggression and, in the Uniting for Peace resolu- 
tion, to empower the General Assembly to mount collective measures 
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in the event of a future Soviet veto. In both instances, Ottawa played 
a meritorious part, on one hand providing a full military and naval 
complement and, on the other, co-sponsoring the resolution which, in 
consonance with this country’s empirical approach to the use of power, 
was designed to strengthen the Organization’s effectiveness. That the 
heavy expenditure of human and material resources, especially by the 
United States, failed to unify the Korean peninsula caused:a large pro- 
portion of the American people to lose faith in the United Nations. 
Canadians, on the other hand, did not experience a similar disillusion- 
ment, accustomed as they have been since 1945 to expect less from the 
Organization. Ottawa, moreover, had from the outset conceived the 
struggle as aggression across the 38th parallel rather than as a crusade 
against Communism, and had consistently opposed the spread of the 
conflict to the Yalu with its attending involvement of Communist 
China. As Pearson pointed out to the Canadian Bar Association on 31 
March 1951, enforcement action should always be related to the gen- 
eral strategic and political situation, the limitations of that situation 
must be recognized, and it was “immoral” when adopting resolutions 
at the United Nations “to give the impression that they will be fol- 
lowed by strong and effective economic and military action, when we 
know that, in fact, such action will not or can not be taken.” 

This inherently pragmatic assessment of power relationships has 
in turn been demonstrated by Ottawa's refusal to accede to strong 
pressure from Washington to support Chiang Kai-shek’s regime in 
what to Canadians appears an unattainable ambition to recapture the 
Chinese mainland, entailing an almost certain and uncontrollable 
spread of conflict in a region where the West would be at its ideolo- 
gical and logistical weakest. The logic of the functional principle has 
in turn called for making the United Nations a universal Organization 
and for admitting Peking as China’s representative—thereby recogniz- 
ing as de jure the de facto authority which it possesses. Ottawa had 
originally opposed a “package” approach to the thorny membership 
issue, but Soviet intransigence and the need of breaking the deadlock 
brought a change in its tactics. As Pearson pointed out, “We might as 
well recognize that the adult objection to a membership ‘deal’ lies not 
in the fact of the package, or the wrappings, but in the contents. 
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Package deals as such are of course merely another word for com- 
promise, for quid pro quo, for the traditional method of making pro- 
gress in any issue, whether of politics or business, where there are 
divergent interests.” At the 1955 Assembly session, the Canadian dele- 
gation was chiefly responsible for the admission of sixteen new Mem- 
bers, as was recognized in the handsome tributes paid to Paul Martin. 
The episode exemplifies the hesitant, and even devious, way in which 
the Canadian delegation tends to approach issues at New York and 
the sometimes surprisingly successful results achieved. In this instance, 
the delegation did not seek leadership but engaged in its familiar 
“Don’t you think it might be a good idea” trafficking behind the scenes. 
It quickly discovered, however, that the large majority of Members 
not only agreed with the idea but insisted that Canada should spear- 
head the drive in putting it across. Dulles was definitely unhappy 
about the whole project, but at this juncture Canada, and the Common- 
wealth as a whole, showed more concern for the principle of univer- 
sality than for rescuing their American friends yet again from the 
political hook on which they had impaled themselves in the past. 

This dynamiting of the membership log-jam could also have the 
effect of destroying the present status of the Chinese Nationalists-- 
again a development less distasteful to Ottawa than to Washington’s 
Republican administration. Should this eventuate, and Pearson has 
braved his description in right-wing American circles as “Nehru in a 
Homburg” to stress the impossibility of settling Far Eastern issues 
without Peking’s agreement, Washington might in time discover that 
in its acceptance of the role of “loyal opposition” within the American- 
led power constellation, Canada was not only reflecting its stature as a 
Middle Power but had materially assisted in extricating the United 
States from its worst diplomatic blunder in modern times. 


* * * 


In the economic and social field, Canada enjoys great freedom 
of action. No veto exists either in any of the Specialized Agencies or 
in the Economic and Social Council to which this country has been 
elected three times. Its industrial capacity and technological develop- 
ment are fully recognized, and Canadians themselves need no instruc- 
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tion on the importance of a healthy world economy to their own future. 
Moreover, the Cold War does not impinge on the deliberations of the 
Economic and Social Council to the extent found in the political forum. 
In brief, Canada finds itself in a position to make extensive use of its 
functional principle in this sphere—even as King had envisaged in 
1943—a sphere of vital interest to a people who pride themselves on 
being practical. What is the record? 

Before the war's end, Canada was participating as the third largest 
contributor in UNRRA for the purpose of providing relief and re- 
habilitation assistance to war-devastated countries. At San Francisco 
the Canadian delegation worked to give the Economic and Social 
Council a major status, and Canada became one of its first eighteen 
members. This part of the record is creditable, as has been the calibre 
of Canadian representatives on the Council. These officials have as- 
siduously sought to make the functional commissions—narcotic drugs, 
statistics, human rights, and so forth—worthy of their designation, and 
to prevent duplication of effort among the Council's multitudinous 
activities. Economy and efficiency are admirable traits, but there is 
little to show that our support of the functional commissions has been 
imaginative, far less enthusiastic. Still more cautious has been our 
attitude towards establishing regional economic commissions. Ottawa's 
original opposition seems to have stemmed from a fear that they would 
be used to milk the North American cow. That these commissions have 
proved more practical and effective than Ottawa anticipated is due 
in some measure to its criticisms which helped establish safeguards 
for making them function better—and which, ironically, proved our 
original opposition wrong in the process. What is especially pertinent 
here, however, is the fact that, on the basis of its own functional ap- 
proach, Canada might have been expected to favour their establish- 
ment inasmuch as the commissions concern themselves with specific 
regional problems and are composed of members best able to make 
an effective contribution. 

As a “have” nation, this country is expected to contribute to the 
funds and projects initiated by the Organization. The record attests 
that once inaugurated, these schemes are invariably—and respectably— 
supported with Canadian contributions. Yet here again Ottawa gives 
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the impression of being more concerned with careful accounting than 
with advocating new or imaginative enterprises. Undoubtedly much 
of this caution stems from departmental difficulties encountered at the 
cabinet level, where the government has tried to compromise between 
its recognized domestic obligations—such as in agriculture and veter- 
ans’ affairs—and those which it accepts in respect to other peoples. It 
is understandable that a government should. give first consideration 
to the needs of its own citizens, Nevertheless, the modest sums so far 
allocated to assisting underdeveloped peoples abroad, and to strength- 
cning in turn our own external position, may well prove penny-wise, 
pound-foolish in the situation in which Canada as a major trading na- 
tion finds itself today—when the peoples of Asia and Africa are being 
constantly propagandized with invidious comparisons between their 
living standards and those of the West. 

Moreover, the Canadian public would appear to be more gen- 
erously disposed than its government towards financing various United 
Nations projects. Thus, it has always warmly supported UNICEF, yet 
in 1950 the government advocated ending the Fund's mandate in 
favour of providing technical and advisory services in the field of 
child welfare. But perhaps this attitude was only a temporary aber- 
ration. Since that time, Ottawa has not sought to impose any time-limit 
on the Fund but has, instead, increased the Canadian contribution. 

Yet it can scarcely be denied that a ca’canny attitude has marked 
our participation in the United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme. True, the Programme at first had trouble in developing 
projects from the blueprint stage to the point where national contribu- 
tions could be utilized and in obtaining Canadian technicians for service 
overseas. Subsequently, however, when these difficulties had been 
largely overcome, the government had to be pressed by the Opposi- 
tion in Commons to be more generous in supporting the Programme. 
That a larger amount was later allocated would seem to indicate that 
the Opposition has been more astute in gauging the attitude of the 
public and press in this matter. 

Canadian participation in the Colombo Plan has also the strong 
endorsement of the general public. Here again, however, despite the 
efforts of Pearson and his associates, the cabinet has preferred to 
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pursue a highly cautious financial course, as attested by the wide- 
spread criticism of its decision in 1954 to increase the country’s con- 
tribution by only a million dollars. In view of previous performances, it 
was gratifying to learn in December 1955 that Parliament would be 
asked to approve a contribution of $34,400,000 for 1956-1957, an 
increase of $8,000,000, or 30 percent, over the 1955-1956 amount. At 
the time of this announcement, the Canadian Press suggested that 
the government was attempting to counter-attack the gains scored by 
Krushchev and Bulganin during their tour of Colombo Plan areas. On 
the other hand, the decision may well have been made prior to that 
junket and could be ascribed to the poor reception accorded in Canada 
and abroad to the previous year's contribution. 

Without in any way minimizing the value of the Colombo Plan, 
we should recognize not only that it exists outside the United Nations 
but that it does not attempt to meet the needs of such vital and ex- 
posed areas as the Near and Middle East or Africa. Again, that the 
underdeveloped economies of Latin America need to be strengthened 
should not come as a shock to North Americans above the Rio Grande. 
All this would point to the value of establishing an agency such as the 
projected Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development, 
known as SUNFED. Yet while admitting that underdeveloped coun- 
tries were not obtaining developmental capital in sufficient amounts 
from abroad, Ottawa opposed either establishing the Fund or con- 
tributing to it—at least “until circumstances, including progress in 
disarmament” were able to provide “additional resources.” We may ask 
how long present-day “circumstances” can await “progress in disarma- 
ment,” and whether we can ignore such storm signals as the U.S.S.R.’s 
announcement to the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East in February that it was considering taking part in SUNFED. 

Nor has Ottawa assumed the initiative in any of the United Nations 
programmes for raising social standards. On the subject of human 
rights, for example, to which so much importance—and propaganda 
value—is attached, especially by erstwhile colonial regions, Canada 
has appeared cold and aloof. Its attitude can be better understood by 
other Western governments which appreciate that legislation in this 
field raises serious juridical problems for a country with a federal 
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structure, and that many articles in the Declaration on Human Rights 
“lack the precision” (to use Pearson's phrase before the Assembly in 
1948 ) necessary for proper interpretation in Canadian courts. But what 
does not seem to have been sufficiently appreciated at the time was 
that the Declaration is only what its name implies: not a legal conven- 
tion but an international bill of rights with moral, not mandatory, 
powers. It was in any case eventually accepted by our government, 
but meanwhile Canada had been needlessly placed in a negative light 
by a domestic cautiousness that went so far as to prohibit its able re- 
presentative from even commenting on various salient provisions. 
* * * 


To turn now to the third major area of contention at the United 
Nations—colonial and trusteeship issues: it is here that Canada pos- 
sesses its greatest potential freedom of action. It has no colonial am- 
bitions or commitments while, unlike in the economic sphere, it can 
act without having to encounter many roadblocks set up by a zealous 
Department of Finance. For the past decade, however, this country’s 
position has been consistently passive to the point of abstention. At 
San Francisco, the Canadian delegation took no part in the delibera- 
tions to establish the International Trusteeship System, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that Ottawa has to date assiduously avoided taking 
a seat on the Trusteeship Council. At the Assembly’s Fourth Commit- 
tee, Canadian delegates—with one or two exceptions—have been poli- 
ticians lacking the needed background for coping with the complex 
and explosive issues on the agenda, and often giving the impression of 
taking their cue from colleagues defending imperial interests. The net 
result has been to ignore almost completely three interrelated chapters 
of the Charter. 

There is, however, considerable force in the argument that by 
our very passivity, we have been applying the functional principle to 
a sphere in which we possess neither experience nor competence. 
Thus, we were never involved in the League Mandates System, nor 
were Canadians much concemed, prior to 1941, with the Asian and 
colonial world. Again, this country’s relationship as a colony to the 
metropolitan country—with which it shared a common Western cul- 
ture and from which it derived one of its two official languages and 
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a large proportion of its earlier settlers—is the kind of historical ex- 
perience unlikely to be duplicated among the colonial issues coming 
before the United Nations. 

But do such arguments absolve us from assuming any real respon- 
sibility in this field? In view of Glazebrook’s earlier cited evaluation 
of the basic change in post-war Canadian foreign policy, has the time 
not come to recognize our growing involvement in the colonial and 
trusteeship sphere? Moreover, even on the basis of the functional 
concept, it can be contended that what is now needed at the Fourth 
Committee and Trusteeship Council is a stronger voice from a country 
like Canada. Not allied with either the colonial or anti-colonial camp, 
it can utilize its historical development from colony to full nationhood 
by evolutionary means in order to advocate constructive counsels and 
inject a spirit of objectivity and fair-play in debates which are all too 
often doctrinaire and acrimonious. Nor is Canada now devoid—as it 
was in 1945—of first-hand experience in non-Western areas. For ex- 
ample, observers on the spot have been able to assess the complex 
situation in Kashmir, while an increasing number of officials and 
technicians have been studying conditions in areas served by the 
Technical Assistance Programme and the Colombo Plan. Of special 
pertinence has been Canada’s assumption (outside the United Na- 
tions) of heavy political and manpower burdens in helping to super- 
vise the truce in an erstwhile French colonial region, Indo-china. Are 
we yet willing to assume similar, though probably less onerous, respon- 
sibilities within the Organization itself? 

. . * 

And now for our conclusions. As a Middle Power, Canada must 
expect to bear loads disproportionate to its formal status in the inter- 
national forum. Actually, Canadians have not found this situation 
unduly burdensome, for they have never aspired to a place of dom- 
inance, such as Argentina has attempted in Latin America and Egypt 
within the Arab bloc. Nec temere—but equally nec timide—appears to 
be sound advice for Middle Powers to follow at the United Nations, 
and was in fact embodied in our functional principle. 

In the application of this principle, however, a paradoxical situa- 
tion exists. We find Canada exercising increasing “temerity —at least 
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in the view of certain capitals—in the political sphere where power 
actualities might justify timidity, and the reverse in the socio-econo- 
mic and colonial spheres where temerity would not only be condoned 
but welcomed by the large majority of Members. In other words, 
Canada has been moving consistently towards maximizing its eftec- 
tiveness in that area in which its frame of reference has been most 
circumscribed by the Charter and the pressures of the Cold War. Con- 
versely, in the other major areas it has functioned in inverse proportion 
to the degree of its own freedom of action. 

The reasons are not hard to find. The Cold War has heretofore 
been viewed primarily as a political-military struggle, and the very 
limitations under which Canadian policy must be formulated at this 
level have impressed Parliament and public alike with the need of 
utilizing every available resource for the security of the Free World. 
As part of this effort, the Canadian delegation has played the role of 
catalyst to good effect, as we saw in the membership issue, and of 
liaison—less than is commonly imagined between the British and 
American delegations (which are in close contact and, in addition, 
sometimes find themselves in closer agreement than either does with 
its Canadian counterpart), than between such countries as the United 
States and India. These factors help explain why External Affairs has 
concentrated its chief efforts and best brains to fulfilling Canada’s 
political responsibilities. They also underscore Canada’s unswerving 
support of NATO in which this country can play its most immediately 
compelling part. Yet the record shows, too, that Ottawa has partici- 
pated in the two Organizations on the basis not of competing but of 
complementary policies which serve the national interest best when 
advanced in double harness. 

This concentration of emphasis upon political and military fac- 
tors can be justified as the logical—and indeed the supreme—applica- 
tion of the functional concept if the following argument holds true: 
that the present phase of the Cold War, namely competitive coexis- 
tence, will be decided primarily in terms of military factors. Pearson 
himself does not believe so. As he says in Democracy in World 
Politics, the Soviet leaders will not likely “directly challenge” the Free 
World because of the latter's powerful military weapons. “There is 
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ample evidence that the cardinal principle of Communist strategy is 
rather to attack us by exploiting what they call ‘contradictions’, by 
seeking out the spots where they think we are weak.” The tour of 
Krushchev and Bulganin to South Asia in 1955 can be considered a 
fair example of the kind of “weak spots” which they intend to exploit. 

It may be rejoined that the increase in Colombo Plan aid—modest 
though it is in the light of Asian needs—indicates both Ottawa's aware- 
ness of the situation and its readiness to meet it. But on the basis of 
our analysis, if Canada is to fulfill its potential as a Middle Power in 
the social and economic sphere and to be something more than a 
middling power in the colonial area, a major shift of emphasis is 
required. There is no suggestion here that the rough equilibrium at 
present existing between the rival power constellations should be 
destroyed by weakening NATO, but surely no one can argue that a 
like equilibrium of socio-economic forces exists in the underdeveloped 
colonial and “uncommitted” regions—-where Communism enjoys an 
ideological headstart in the race to win adherents. From the West's 
standpoint, the Colombo Plan is to some extent the counterpart of 
NATO in that it is designed to provide economic security to the peoples 
concerned and, as a corollary, prevent Communist subjugation. As 
such it will have to be expanded still further and faster, a development 
to which Canada has the resources and technology to contribute 
strongly. But the Colombo Plan is limited in geographical scope—and its 
bypassing of the United Nations entails risks. Pearson feels that had 
the Organization not been bypassed in connection with the Marshall 
Plan and OEEC, its prestige among Europeans would have stood 
higher at the time when it was confronted with the Korean emergency. 
Furthermore, it is much easier for governme:::: especially those not 
associated with the Commonwealth—to receive assistance from an 
Organization comprising all ideologies and of which they are Members. 

These considerations call for a much more dynamic Canadian 
role in the Economic and Social Council and its ancillary bodies. If 
Ottawa wonders how the Technical Assistance Programme can best 
be expanded, Hugh Keenleyside will undoubtedly be delighted to 
advise his former colleagues. Again, Ottawa needs to re-examine its 
earlier position with respect to SUNFED. Certainly, we should apply 
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to the socio-economic sphere Pearson’s strictures on the immorality of 
adopting resolutions that will not or cannot be backed up with con- 
structive measures. But whereas King had envisaged applying the 
functional principle especially to this sphere, in practice we have 
adopted a perverted concept of functionalism. We have conceived our 
role as keeping in step with the United States and United Kingdom 
and to avoid at all cost getting ahead of our partners—with the result 
that in such matters as Technical Assistance and SUNFED, for example, 
we have used their failure to provide a lead to justify our own nega- 
tive or ca’canny policy. But why should Ottawa not adopt in the 
economic and social field the kind of approach which it is pressing with 
increasing success in political and security questions, namely, to as- 
sume a more independent attitude and, where necessary, to accept the 
role of “loyal opposition”? To return to Pearson's dictum, if enforce- 
ment action should always be related to the general strategic and 
political situation, then it is not too much to suggest that in this critical 
era of competitive coexistence, we should relate our economic and 
social policies in turn to the overall global conflict and be guided 
accordingly in the kind of instructions which we give our representa- 
tives on the Economic and Social Council and ancillary bodies. 


The preceding argument applies with equal force to the colonial 
and trusteeship sphere. It may well be that our timidity there stems 
from what has been described as a “dilemma of conscience.” Basically, 
the Canadian people do not like colonialism and find apartheid and 
other forms of racial discrimination both alien and abhorrent, yet if we 
cannot approve of such actions by our friends and allies, we feel that 
we must not condemn them lest we strengthen the hands of the Com- 
munists. But our resulting abstention results in condoning what we 
do not like—so that we still fail to absolve our conscience. Again it is 
pertinent to ask whether we cannot adopt a more independent—and, as 
Pearson has used the word elsewhere, moral—attitude towards issues 
which are among the most important and sensitive throughout Asia and 
Africa. 

In short, is there no place at the Fourth Committee or the Trustee- 
ship Council for a “loyal opposition” which can speak with some de- 
tachment and be ready to mediate constructively? Admittedly, the 
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disproportionate weight of numbers enjoyed by anti-colonial members 
in the Fourth Committee and their pressure tactics against the admin- 
istering powers make constructive debate difficult. But does this justify 
Canada’s record of passive participation or of platitudinous interven- 
tions by insufficiently-informed delegates? Any argument, moreover, 
that the disparity of forces is too great to warrant serious Canadian 
participation in that body will prove double-edged if applied to the 
Trusteeship Council. There a precise balance is maintained between 
administering and non-administering members. Why should this 
country not be willing to take a seat in that major organ? Our ex- 
perience of having attained full constitutional stature without the 
need of a revolution would have affinity with the work of an organ 
that is specifically designed to advance the peaceful evolution of un- 
derdeveloped peoples to self-government or independence. It is even 
conceivable that Canada could give a lead to broaden the application 
of trusteeship in accordance with Article 77(Ic) of the Charter instead 
of allowing it to be restricted, as at present, to former mandates and 
ex-enemy territories. 

Any major reorientation of policy will of course have to overcome 
various obstacles. The Canadian delegation at New York, for example, 
is understaffed and its individual members have to “ride herd” simul- 
taneously on too many disparate problems. Again, the limited number 
of foreign service officers at External Affairs results in a fairly rapid 
rotation of personnel, which consequently makes it difficult for the 
United Nations Division to retain the same officers for any great length 
of time—a considerable handicap in a field where many agenda items 
have a long and complicated background. At the same time, External 
Affairs suffers from the absence of a substantial body of informed 
public critics. No Canadian newspaper maintains a permanent corres- 
pondent at United Nations Headquarters, nor is there any Canadian 
counterpart of Walter Lippmann to assess foreign policy and its 
makers—though considerable credit should be given the CBC for its 
coverage of United Nations and other international subjects. A use- 
ful purpose might be served if the United Nations were to institute an 
Information Centre, say at Toronto, in order to provide the press and 
non-governmental organizations with literature and audio-visual 
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materials instead of relying, as at present, upon its Centre at Washing- 
ton to service both countries. External Affairs is prevented from utiliz- 
ing its own Information Division, which is geared “external-wise” and 
would apparently be accused of propaganda for partisan purposes 
should it embark on an educational programme within the country. 
On the basis of past performance, however, it would appear that 
neither Parliament nor the public requires a great deal of education 
on the facts of international life. Our analysis has indicated that the 
first task should be a reappraisal by the cabinet itself of priorities in 
this era of competitive coexistence, including the réle to be played by 
its delegation at the United Nations. 

Clausewitz’s famous dictum that “war is the continuation of policv 
by other means” makes clear that military force should be regarded 
as an instrument of foreign policy. We might appropriately amend 
the dictum to fit the facts of competitive coexistence, whereby “policy 
becomes the continuation of war by other means.” Heretofore, the 
principal task for Canada and its allies has been to work out the most 
effective relationship between military and political factors. Competi- 


tive coexistence in turn requires the retention of an effective military- 
political relationship, but one geared increasingly to what may well 
become the decisive factor in the long struggle ahead: the world’s 
social and economic requirements. It will inevitably make heavy de- 
mands upon the resources, resilience, and self-discipline of the peoples 
and governments of the Free World. Have we any alternative? 





The Congressional Committee 


—Cradie of McCarthyism— 


by 


James M. MiIniFiz 





“The good sense of the American people must be relied on to find a remedy for 
the increasing evils afflicting their government.” Where does the root of the evil 
lie? An appraisal of government—and trial—by committee and of the rise and 
fall of Senator McCarthy. 





T he congressional committee, with its complex roles in hearing 
grievances, preparing legislation and inquiring into the actions 
of the executive branch, is one of the busiest agents of the American 
system of government. 

It can be also one of the factors in that Washington confusion 
which the ordinary American alternately deplores and reluctantly 
admires as, after all, an extravagance which the country can still 
permit itself. 

The extravagance was perhaps permissible as long as the world 
was dozing along in the comfortable glow of the Pax Britannica. But 
are the delays, reversals, confusion and indecision which the Congres- 
sional system not infrequently fosters, and which its committees fre- 
quently intensify, compatible with the demands of free world leader- 
ship accepted by the United States after World War II? 

The question is one which worries thoughtful Americans, and 
many foreigners, too, whose country’s fate is inexorably bound up with 
that of the United States. Efforts to regulate and moderate committee 
practices which have endangered the functioning of government, the 
rights of citizens and the repute of the United States in the world, 
have not come to much. There have been good resolutions in plenty, 
but they have been left to the chairmen of committees to apply and 
interpret; and the reluctance ot committees to relinquish powers 
been matched by the determination of the executive branch to sur- 
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render none of its own. The freedoms of the individual and the inter- 
est of good government come off second best in this tug of war. 

Of all committee activities, investigations get most publicity and 
provide major stimuli of American politics. They go on in and out of 
session. They maintain American political temperatures always a 
notch or two above normal, and contribute largely to that fretful 
irascibility which is so characteristic of Capitol Hill. 

Their variety is infinite. The House Government Information 
subcommittee quizzes officials as to whether they tell the public the 
truth about their activities. 

Another committee has the Secretary of the Navy over a barrel 
and wants to know why he bought certain jet fighters eighteen months 
after their engines had proved inadequate. Still another threatens to 
search into the reasons why Canadian newsprint makers jacked up 
their prices $5 a ton. Sen. Eastland on behalf of his committee asks 
John Foster Dulles to ask the British Foreign Office whether Guy 
Burgess and Donald McLean did not give away American as well as 
British secrets before they slipped behind the Iron Curtain. 

That is only a sample of the fare offered. Congressional investi- 
gating committees perform some of the functions of question time in 
the House of Commons. Cabinet Ministers can be examined and their 
conduct dissected. They can, and often do decline to reply on grounds 
that the public interest demands that certain intra-governmental con- 
versations are confidential—and should remain so. George Washington 
first took this line, and his successors have followed his lead. 

The congressional committee, however, goes on to lengths which 
a responsible Cabinet Minister in Parliament never permits. If the 
Minister proves intractable, it calls his subordinates, and sooner or 
later finds someone whom it can bully or cozen into telling all. And 
woe betide the Minister who takes disciplinary action against a sub- 
ordinate who has “cooperated” with Congress. 


* * * 


Like many other governmental procedures now thought of as 
typically American, the congressional committee traces its origin back 
to British Parliamentary practice. It developed here, however, under 
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the separation of legislative and executive powers, while it fell into 
decay in the United Kingdom with the transfer of Cabinet responsib- 
ility to the House rather than to the Monarch. The American Cabinet 
is still appointed by and responsible to the President, the American 
archon, who is no less a monarch for being limited to holding power 
a maximum of eight years. 

In colonial practice appointment of an investigating committee 
was often in response to a petition for redress of grievance, actual or 
anticipated; the grievance was not necessarily something the executive 
had done. 

For example, the Journals of the General Assembly of the Colony 
of New York record that “ . . . petitioners are informed and have 
great reason to suspect, that one George Paterson is about repairing 
an old house in the said ward for refining of sugars, which they con- 
ceive if done will greatly endanger the buildings and the health of the 
inhabitants thereabouts by fires and noisesome smells, which are gen- 
erally incident to such places, and therefore humbly praying the hon. 
house to take such measures for preventing the aforesaid inconve- 
niences as to them shall seem meet.” 

A committee of five was appointed with “power to send for per- 
sons, papers and records.” This power is important. Time and again 
the Colonial Assemblies insisted that it was theirs. This view was by 
no means shared by contemporary executives. 

Lord Cornbury, for example, reporting to his superiors in 1704 
on New York’s claims, protested “How dangerous it may be to suffer 
them to enjoy and exercise such powers I need not tell your Lordships.” 

The function of probing into possible malfeasance by officers of 
the Executive was early practiced by the colonial assemblies. The 
spirit appears to have been much the same as that in which present 
day investigations are carried on. After one of the many abortive ag- 
gressions against Canada the New York Assembly ordered that a com- 
mittee be appointed “to examine the accounts of Messrs. Cornelis Van 
Home and Paul Richards, commissioners for purchasing provisions 
for the forces raised in this colony on the late intended expedition 
against Canada...” 
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The powers and functions of colonial committees were not car- 
ried over specifically into the Federal Constitution of the United 
States as they had been into most of the State constitutions as part of 
the English Parliamentary Custom which they adopted. But the Fed- 
eral Congress soon picked up the practice. Several of the Amendments 
of the Bill of Rights—notably the currently conspicuous Fifth Amend- 
ment—were designed to give protection against unwarranted exercise 
of the investigative power. Even so, the congressional committee early 
showed a tendency to ask for or to seize powers which the Executive 
regarded as its own, and to infringe privileges which the citizen had 
assumed to be secured by the Constitution. 


* * * 


A great increase in the number of committees and their incur- 
sions on Executive powers occurred during the New Deal when a new 
philosophy of government was being hammered out by an Executive 
which, for its part, had no hesitation in creating or seizing new powers 


for itself. By 1942 there were 46 standing, select or special committees 
of the Senate, 53 of the House and 27 Joint Committees and Commis- 
sions, including such titles as “Commission to Acquire a Painting of 
the Signing of the Constitution” and the “Joint Committee to Investi- 
gate the Adequacy and Use of Phosphate Resources of the United 
States.” 

Special Committees went on for years. An investigation into the 
gas and electric public untility corporations began in 1928 and lasted 
until 1936. It issued 84 interim reports. The notorious Un-American 
Activities Committee metamorphosed into a standing committee. La 
Follette’s reform of 1947 reduced the number of committees to 18 in 
the Senate, 23 in the House and 27 Joint. 

In theory committees have two functions: to assemble and study 
information needed by Congress before it enacts legislation, and to 
ascertain if existing legislation has been properly carried into effect 
by the Executive Branch. 

It is under protection of the second function that most of the 
abuses occur—the political fishing expeditions, the manhunts and the 
virtual trials without benefit of jury or proper counsel. 
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Power to initiate inquiries, to determine their objectives, the man- 
ner in which they shall be conducted and the nature of attendant pub- 
licity rests with the chairman. He is chosen strictly by seniority. He 
has tremendous powers. The temptation to wield them in his own in- 
terest is correspondingly great. 

He knows that the great reputations in American politics, aside 
from the presidency, have almost all been founded on relentless use 
of the investigating committee—particularly in recent years. Sen. Taft 
was a rare exception. The fame of Wheeler, Borah, Norris, Hiram 
Johnson, Nixon, McCarran and McCarthy himself, were made by the 
headlines which chronicled their battles with the Executive. 

They are the Pyms and Hampdens of America, the Holises and 
Hazelriggs and Strodes, eternally defying the eternally renewed power 
of the monarch in a system which cannot change and adapt itself to 
changing needs—or can do so only in the most cumbersome and lim- 
ited manner—essentially because it was founded, not in negotiation and 
agreement, but in force and violence. One of the basic rules of politics 
is that what was set up by violence cannot be changed by reason. 

The impact of publicity on the eternal rebels is decisive for their 
careers. Take the case of Vice President Richard Nixon. As chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities Committee, Rep. Nixon heard 
under oath quite different stories about their former Communist con- 
nections from Whittaker Chambers, a former editor of Time and Alger 
Hiss, a former State Department official. It was clear that one of the 
two was lying under oath, but Nixon had no idea which. He was pre- 
paring to give up and end the hearings when a reporter (the late Bert 
Andrews of the New York Herald Tribune) sent him a scribbled note. 

It read: “Ask them both to take a lie-detector test.” Nixon did. 
Chambers agreed at once. Hiss hesitated and quibbled a bit. This con- 
vinced Andrews that he was lying. Acting on this hunch Andrews and 
Nixon drove out to Chambers’ Maryland farm next afternoon. Between 
them they cross-examined Chambers for hours. They came away con- 
vinced that, whatever his motive might be, he was telling the truth 
and that Hiss was not. The inquiry went on with renewed vigor. Hiss 
was ultimately convicted of perjury—and Nixon was on his way to the 
vice-presidency. 
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New problems in the conduct of investigations were created by the 
introduction into hearings of TV and movie cameras. Radio and TV 
reporters insisted that they had the same rights as pen-and-pencil 
reporters. The man who is in the camera's eye may not see it in the 
same light. The practice has arisen of consulting the witness in such 
cases. Does the fact that he is the focus of the electric eye, the cynosure 
of 2,000 candle-power, put him off? In cases where his conduct is in 
question is he not being tried before a nation-wide jury without full 
benefit of counsel? The witness has sometimes rejected TV, and his 
complaint has been accepted by the investigating committee's chair- 
man. Sometimes the witness has objected to his face being seen, but 
has not found anything wrong with his hands being televised. 

The complexities created by this new medium were illustrated 
by the investigations into organized crime conducted in 1952 by Sen. 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. Sen. Kefauver had presidential aspira- 
tions but no noney, then as now. He solved the problem of publicity 
in 1952 by televising his crime hearings. 

He solved it in 1955 by televising hearings into juvenile delin- 
quency. They started in Florida the week Adlai Stevenson announced 
his availability. The first witness was a young woman reporter who 
had posed as a pregnant unwed woman to expose an adoption racket 
in her Kansas home-town. She and Estes both enjoyed the publicity. 

It is not always wholly beneficial. Witness the 1952 crime hearings. 
One of Sen. Kefauver’s star witnesses at that time was Willie Moretti, 
an engaging gangland personality from New Jersey who described 
himself as a “well-charactered man.” He attributed his fancy income 
to an unbroken series of happy punts on the race-tracks, Under the 
glowing rays of the TV lights Willie chatted on, noting with pride that 
his daughter had attended Wellesley and that he had sent up for her 
graduation present a shiny new Cadillac. 

Up in New Jersey, Willie's colleagues stared at the TV screen 
without enthusiasm. When Willie returned they rubbed him out. He 
was singing too much. Sen. Kefauver's political colleagues did as much 
for his presidential aspirations, and for roughly the same reasons. Sen. 
Kefauver lived to run another day. Willie did not. 

Both Nixon and Kefauver, while they forwarded their own am- 
bitions, handled their committees responsibly. What happened under 
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less conscientious chairmen nearly brought the American system of 
government to ruin. 

The Senate Internal Security subcommittee under Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran, the House Un-American Activities Committee under Rep. 
Harold Velde, and the Senate Government Operations Committee 
under Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, were only excelled by the fantastic 
inquiry into the Army-McCarthy fight conducted under the aegis of 
Sen. Carl Mundt of South Dakota. 

Sen. McCarran carried on a sustained persecution of Owen Latti- 
more, a writer on Asiatic affairs and a professor at Johns Hopkins 
University, which has few equals. Lattimore was subjected to an ex- 
amination of unparalleled length, carried on by relays of inquisitors. 
Willis Smith succeeded McCarran. Eastland succeeded Willis Smith. 
Butler came next. Then Jenner. They reached back into records to 
which Lattimore was denied access to confute him on a date ten years 
ago. They bedevilled him with the “evidence” of faceless informers, 
nameless talebearers, all the shoddy apparatus of stooges and stool- 
pigeons and sycophants and spies. 

The proceedings had all the unreality of Coleridge's story about 
being denounced by an informer who had overheard him discussing 
“one Spy Nozy.” But those who attended the McCarran hearings day 
after day recall the brutal shout from McCarran: “Strike it from the 
record” whenever Lattimore made any telling point against the com- 
mittee, as if by striking it from the record you could strike the truth 
from the hearts of men. 

The operations of Rep. Velde might have been equally sinister 
had they not been mitigated by his lapses. Newspapermen assigned to 
cover his direction of the Un-American Activities Committee never 
wearied of his gift for confusion. When the counsel for one witness 
tweaked his client’s arm too often, Velde adjured him: “Stop prompting 
him. Cease and desist. If you don’t decease you'll be thrown out.” 

Velde’s chief claim to fame was slapping subpoenas on former 
President Truman, Justice Clark of the Supreme Court, and Gov. James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina in order to “get in the act” and to “juice 
it up.” 
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The promise of McCarran blossomed into the spectacular out- 
rage of Sen. McCarthy's committee hearings. No facet of humiliation 
was neglected. No innuendo was overlooked. No indignity too 
recherché. McCarthy’s allusions at time taxed even reporters’ mental 
agility; as for example when Dr. Conant, former President of Harvard 
and now Ambassador to the German Federal Republic, was examined 
by McCarthy who constantly addressed him with a curious leer as 
“Professor.” The press concluded that McCarthy’s use of the term had 
overtones deriving from the Western practice of applying it to the 
pianist in a bawdy-house. 

The calamitous effect of such conduct and attitudes on American 
prestige in Germany was enhanced by the dismissal, at McCarthy's 
demand, of a group of high officials in the State Department and, 
ancillary services whose capability and integrity were well known to 
the Germans. The dismissals seriously weakened the position of the 
United States among its allies and afforded Russian propaganda a 
field-day. Foreign policy was an early victim of investigative irrespon- 
sibility. 

After decimating the Foreign Service, and making it impossible 
to obtain recruits for the service, McCarthy began to arrogate to him- 
self the conduct of foreign affairs, notably in the case where he an- 
nounced that he had completed negotiations with Greek shipowners 
for withdrawal of their vessels from the China trade. This brought him 
into the collision with John Foster Dulles which abuse of Mr. Dulles’ 
subordinates had not achieved. McCarthy was invited to lunch at the 
State Department. When he came out he said that he had no recollec- 
tion of ever using the word “negotiate.” Reporters remember it, how- 
ever. 

McCarthy then mounted a spectacular assault on the Army De- 
partment which brought governmental processes almost to a stand- 
still and absorbed public interest exclusively for six weeks. As it 
developed the McCarthy investigation and its progeny became impor- 
tant landmarks in American political history. 

McCarthy began by publicly deprecating the integrity, intelli- 
gence and character of Gen. Zwicker. Robert Stevens, amiable, well- 
meaning Secretary of the Army, temporized, sought to appease the 
aggressor, finally counter-attacked, brought charges. 
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The rowdy, disorderly proceedings of the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings into the 29 charges preferred by the Army against McCarthy and 
his committee, and the 46 counter-charges fired back by McCarthy, 
brought to an all-time low the prestige of the Administration among 
Americans and of the American Government among foreigners. But 
in the course of thirty-six hearing days it brought out certain principles 
in the relationship of the Congressional Committee to Congress on 
the one hand and to the Executive Branch on the other, which are 
worth notice. They were high-lighted by mistakes on both sides. 


1. Army Secretary Stevens refused McCarthy's demand for the 
names of everyone in the Army Department who had been connected 
with the promotion and honorable discharge of Major Irving Peress, an 
Army dentist whom McCarthy called a “Communist party leader.” 

The real reason for Mr. Stevens’ refusal could not be admitted. It 
was fear of McCarthy's power to persecute and smear the individuals 
concerned. But Mr. Stevens was denying information to Congress 
which was in the public domain. This could not be defended, and 
Mr. Stevens reversed himself. 


2. In an effort to protect other high Army officers from being brow- 
beaten and insulted by McCarthy as Gen. Zwicker had been, Mr. 
Stevens instructed them to refuse to appear before McCarthy's com- 
mittee. This would have been a valid order in the Parliamentary system, 
where Stevens himself could have been held responsible to the House. 
But the power to summon underlings is an essential control over a non- 
responsible Executive which no committee chairman would dream of 
relinquishing. Every committee chairman backed up Sen. McCarthy. 
Mr. Stevens backed down, reversed himself again. 


8. By this time the emotions of General Officers * ran so high that 
President Eisenhower himself was drawn into the affray. He said that 
he would not tolerate the personal humiliation of any officer testifying 
before Congressional committees, and that it was the responsibility of 
the Republicans in Congres to insure fair proceedings. This was another 
blunder. It would have struck at the heart of the Committee chairman's 
power, cherished by all whether in anticipation or enjoyment. Sen. Taft, 
backed by every Committee chairman, disavowed the President’s sug- 
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gestion and declared that no procedural changes would be made 
without the approval of committee chairmen concerned. 

4. The Army’s case went so badly that President Eisenhower had 
to intervene again. This time he wrote to Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson that “you will instruct employees of your department that 
in all their appearances before the Sub-committee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations regarding the inquiry now before 
it they are not to testify to any conversations or communication, 
[concerning advice to each other on official matters] or to produce 
any such documents or reproductions.” 

This was accompanied by a memorandum drawn up by Attorney 
General Brownell which noted: “For over 150 years our Presidents 
have established by precedent that they and the members of their 
cabinet or the executive heads of departments have an undoubted 
privilege and discretion to keep confidential in the public interest, 
papers and information which require secrecy. Nor are instances lack- 
ing where the aid of a court was sought in vain to obtain information 
or papers from a President and the heads of departments.” (Italics 
added ) 

The effect of this letter and memorandum was to permit John 
Adams, Army Department Counselor, to decline with impunity to tell 
the subcommittee whether he together with Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers and Sherman Adams, the President’s chief confidential 
assistant, had tried to impede or halt the work of McCarthy's Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. It was apparent that they had done so, 
and that the method on which they pitched was to list instances of 
improper pressure brought by McCarthy's committee on behalf of Pvt. 
G. David Schine, a former committee employee who had been caught 
by the draft. But neither one of them was a cabinet member or an 
executive head of a department to whom Mr. Brownell’s precedents 
applied. They were employees of the executive branch trying to im- 
pede the investigations of a Congressional committee. 


High officers of the Occupation Forces in Germany, for instance, expressed to the 
General Officer Commanding their area their deep concern at the politica] develop- 
men‘s of the assault on the Army in Washington. There is an attractive parallel in the 
reactions of the legionary commanders on the Rhine to events in Imperial Rome. 
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This set the pattern for subsequent use by government employees 
of the President's letter to justify refusal of information. 

This is important in the development of intra-governmental rela- 
tions, because it shows the spiritual breakdown which McCarthyism 
induced in the Executive branch as well as in legislative committees. 
Scott McLeod, the State Department's security officer, used the author- 
ity of the President's letter to justify refusal to tell a Senate Committee 
why the Department would not grant a passport to the executor of 
Dr. Einstein. The background was a ruling by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals that a citizen had a “natural right” to a passport and that this 
right could only be denied through due process, which in turn could 
only be determined by public proceedings. The occasion was one 
therefore in which an employee of the State Department was under 
suspicion of having violated—or condoned or dissembled the violation 
of—a “natural right.” A presidential letter is thin defense. 

Another occasion arose when Adm. Lewis Strauss, chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and Roland Hughes, then director cf 
the Budget, (neither agency has Cabinet or departmental rank) refused 
to tell Sen. O’Mahoney’s Judiciary subcommittee whether either of 
them had told the President that a certain Adolphe Wenzell, then a 
vice-president of the First Boston Corporation, and consultant to the 
Budget Bureau, had advised the Bureau or the AEC on financing the 
Dixon-Yates power contract, which was undertaken by Wenzell’s firm. 
The President had assured his press conference that Mr. Wenzell had 
had no part in the matter. Somebody must have told him so, thereby, 
as Sen. O'Mahoney pointed out, deceiving him. 

Who deceived the President? Messrs. Hughes and Strauss decline 
to say whether they did, basing their refusal on the terms of the Pre- 
sident’s letter, which surely was not designed to this end. Did Adm. 
Strauss know Wenzell had two roles—advisor to the Budget Bureau 
and to the First Boston Corporation in the Dixon-Yates matter—which 
might violate the conflict of interest laws? Adm. Strauss said under 
oath that he was not aware of Wenzell’s dual roles. 

There is another aspect to this case. Some $107,000,000 of public 
funds was involved in the Dixon-Yates contract, (which was for the 
supply to the Tennessee Valley Authority of electric power to compen- 
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sate for the amount used by the AEC.). When Wenzell himself told 
the Senate committee that he had had doubts about the propriety of 
his roles, the White House ordered the contract cancelled—thereby 
reversing its original order that it be signed. Dixon-Yates then brought 
suit for $3,500,000 already expended under the contract. ‘ 

To defend this suit, the Government must show that the contract 
which the President urged, and which the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Budget Director negotiated, was illegal. 
To do this successfully it can hardly neglect to produce the evidence 
which it denied to the Senate Committee. The Congress is certainly 
entitled to know whether money which it appropriates is being soundly 
spent. It is entitled to assure itself that employees of the Executive are 
not violating the laws. Yet if the immunity of the President to examina- 
tion is extended to the entire Executive Branch of the Government, 
Congress will never be able to learn the facts. 

Consequently it would be unable to formulate corrective legis- 
lation, and it would be unable to bring the power of public opinion to 
check the power of the Executive. The authority of the President's 
letter, if it is allowed to stand, would dislocate the careful balance of 
constitutional powers between the three equal branches of govern- 
ment, and leave the Executive supreme. 

It will not, of course, be allowed to stand unchallenged. If neces- 
sary, Congress will use the destructive but final power of the purse to 
enforce compliance. It is a chaotic procedure which can bring certain 
functions of government to a standstill if it is pushed to an extreme. 
This situation results directly from extravagant Executive reaction to 
McCarthy's extravagant power-raids. 

The Army-McCarthy hearing brought out another aspect of the 
legislative-executive power struggle. This was the extent to which 
classification of documents in one of the confidential or secret cate- 
gories could be used to prevent information coming to public know- 
ledge. Sen. McCarthy used it successfully to prevent his opponents 
putting into the record the confidential F.B.I. document which Mc- 
Carthy's aides had allegedly tampered with. 

McCarthy came to grief, but McCarthyism is not dead. The man- 
ner of his fall perpetuated some of the evils he had fostered by showing 
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how they could be practiced with impunity by more skillful ambitions. 
For a long time, despite great provocation, the Senate took no steps to 
check Sen. McCarthy. For the most part, McCarthy's battles with the 
Executive were on issues which the Senate felt to be vital to mainten- 
ance of its constitutional privileges against presidential encroachment 
resulting from the New Deal, the War, and the vast increase in the 
size, functions, duties, spending,—and consequently the privileges and 
influence—of the Executive Branch. 

Sen. McCarthy only met serious trouble when he assailed the 
Senate itself, its committees and individual Senators. He called Sen. 
Flanders “senile” and told reporters “a man with a net should take him 
to a nice quiet place.” Flanders and Sen. Morse pressed charges which 
the Senate had no option but to investigate. 

Even then, it did not censure him for abusing Sen. Flanders, nor 
for what the President himself called the personal humiliation of Gen. 
Zwicker. As much as anything else the Senate cracked down on Sen. 
McCarthy for calling it a “lynch bee,” ? which it added to the counts 
reported out by the Watkins committee. The other surviving count 
was contemptuous conduct two years before towards the Gillette 
Committee investigating the original charges against McCarthy. The 
count of intemperate abuse of Gen. Zwicker was dropped, and Sen. 
McCarthy was “condemned” by 67-22. 

“Poor old Zwicker,’ shouted Sen. Jenner, who had defended 
McCarthy to the end. “He doesn’t count now. It doesn’t matter what 
happens to a general, but be careful what you do to a Senator. Sena- 
tors are in a different category.” 

Sen. Jenner was calling attention in his particular fashion to a 
truth easily overlooked in the noise and confusion of the McCarthy 
episode. He was ramming home the fact that the Senate condemned 
McCarthy not because he transgressed the bounds between legislative 
and executive powers, not because he had wrecked the morale of the 
Foreign Service of the State Department, not because he had infused 
an element of insecurity into every public service, not because he had 


. This epithet was pinned to McCarthy’s responsibility by W. H. Lawrence, of the New 
York Times, in a TV panel show. After the show, McCarthy threw an arm around 
Lawrence’s shoulder and offered him a market tip on uranium shares. 
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impugned the honor and capacity of a distinguished Army officer, not 
because he had undermined the discipline and chain of authority in 
the Army’s highest echleons, and outrageously abused and humiliated 
the Secretary of the Army, not because he had exceeded the powers of 
investigation granted him, not because he had flouted the constitu- 
tional safeguards against self-incrimination, not because he had 
wrecked men’s careers on the “evidence” of the unsupported tales of 
faceless informers, not because he had brought the honor and pres- 
tige of the United States to an all-time low, but because he had turned 
on the Senate. This was the unforgiveable sin. 

By basing on personal umbrage its corrective action in chastising 
McCarthy, the Senate did nothing to repair the breaches he had made 
in the machinery of government. It tended indeed to advertise 
the fact that the new trails which McCarthy blazed into the territory 
of the Executive and the guarantees of the Constitution, could be 
followed with impunity by any Senator who was careful enough to 
provide himself with an amulet of propitiatory words about his col- 
leagues. 

Sen. Eastland of Mississippi is already taking advantage of this 
to conduct a campaign, under the disguise of investigation, against 
papers which have led the fight for desegregation, of which Sen. East- 
land, as a Mississippian, disapproves. 

The good sense of the American people must be relied on to find 
a remedy for the increasing evils afflicting their government. But the 
circumstances under which the American government was founded 
make it peculiarly difficult for good sense to ascertain where the root 
of the evil lies. 

This is one of the difficult consequences of the achievement of 
American independence by resort to force. It created a sort of trauma 
in the American political mind, established a spiritual block towards 
the unadorned facts, and accepted a series of justification legends on 
the origin of the American state which makes popular understanding 
and scrutiny exceptional. 

One of the facts of history which, for these reasons, the ordinary 
American has difficulty in accepting is the debt which American 
governmental concept owes to the system functioning in Britain and 
its colonies towards the end of the 18th century. 
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Along with some of its virtues, many of the defects of the British 
system were taken over by the new American polity. The transfer 
came at a critical period. The British monarchy in the late 18th Cen- 
tury had achieved a peak of irresponsible power and independence 
of the legislature which it had not enjoyed for a century—since Stuart 
times in fact. The American constitution has preserved some of these 
qualities like a fly in amber. 

In Britain the powers of the monarch descended rapidly from 
that peak. In the United States they survive unchanged,—or rather 
enhanced! And so does the opposition to them. The resultant contin- 
uous conflict hampers the United States in its effort to give adequate 
leadership to the free world. 

Its defenders point out that, while the system functions pro- 
testingly, it has nevertheless shown durability. It is the only major 
eighteenth century polity which has survived—with the exception of 
the British. 

On the other hand the American system has felt the full impact 
of world politics only since World War II. Its response to the strains 
and torques to which it has been subjected in the decade since VJ-day 
does not declare beyond peradventure that the American state can per- 
sist in its present form and still preserve the freedoms which in the 
popular mind are the chief justification for its foundation—or provide 
the flexible but principled leadership which the free world demands, 
and the clear and vigorous reiteration of principles (and adherence 
to them) which victory in the battle for men’s minds calls for. The 
increasing complexities and the physical demands of the American 
governmental system have encouraged recourse to ad-men’s tech- 
niques in the presentation of an attractive package to the voter. The 
adster approach dominates many committee chairmen, who feel the 
compulsion to make a challenging statement in time for the 11 o'clock 
deadline of the afternoon papers. 

The American case, and the free world’s case, does not need this 
sort of promotion. Too many committee chairmen, too many Cabinet 
Ministers forget that—to take just one example—the Czechs named 
their central station in Prague after Woodrow not Charlie Wilson. 





Germany: East or West? 
.—Danger in the Making— 
by 


VincENT W. Beacu 





“With the end of the occupation, nationalist elements, which played @ conspicu- 
ous réle in the Saar election campaign, are gaining strength in every political 
party.” Has Western policy failed? A first-hand analysis of the situation and of 
the existing climate of opinion in West Germany. 





FF centuries the European centre, composed of squabbling Ger- 
mans, was weak, and strong peoples on the periphery invaded 
and grabbed to their hearts’ content. But during the 1860's Bismarck 
welded the bickering German states into a unified whole, and between 


1870 and 1945 a strong European centre, Germany, twice overran her 
neighbors, only to be stopped by two world coalitions fashioned to 
contain her. German collapse at the end of World War II created a 
vacuum in Central Europe, but today the German centre has regained 
its strength and the struggle between Russia and the United States 
had opened the door for recognition of German sovereignty by the 
Western states before the program of the occupying powers had time 
to take root. 

The Paris agreements conceded almost complete sovereignty to 
the West German Federal Republic and prepared the way for a re- 
armed West Germany to become the fifteenth member of NATO. But 
recent conferences indicate that Russia and the United States still are 
far from agreement on the issue of German unification and that a re- 
surgence of German nationalism already is creating new problems for 
World War II's victorious powers. The Russian surge left the free world 
desperately in need of German soldiers and German skills, thereby 
creating a bargaining position for the West German Republic that has 
been exploited to the limit. Russian imperialism makes limited Ger- 
man rearmament a necessity not only for the defense of the free world 
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but for the protection of Western Germany. Yet, whether the complete 
liquidation of the occupation is advantageous, either for the Germans 
or the Western democracies, remains a moot question. In the para- 
graphs which follow I should like to discuss certain facets of the 
occupation program as well as prospects for the future considered in 
the light of past German history and the existing climate of opinion in 
Western Germany. 
. * x 


In 1949, after four years of military government, the Occupation 
Statute became the ultimate authority in Western Germany. Within 
the limitations defined by this Satute the Germans created a constitu- 
tion which provided for the parliamentary system of government that 
is in existence in Western Germany today. In recognition of German 
aspirations for greater control of their own affairs the foreign ministers 
of the interested powers drew up the Contractual Agreements in May, 
1952, which, had they gone into effect, would have given Western 
Germany substantial control of her political, economic, and social life. 

However, Article II of this Convention provided that the Agree- 
ments would not be valid until “the entry into force of the European 
Defense Community”. Although the German Federal Republic accepts 
EDC, the scheme, which conceded to Western Germany a substantial 
measure of independence and the right to an orderly and limited re- 
armament, was torpedoed by French rejection of the EDC program. 
However, the recent London and Paris agreements conceded to Ger- 
many virtual sovereignty and I should like to review this latest develop- 
ment in terms of the objectives and programs of the powers which 
occupied Germany for over a decade. 

In 1945 the Yalta Agreement, the June Declarations, and the 
Potsdam Agreement formulated objectives and created machinery 
for the occupation of Germany. The program set forth called for the 
complete demilitarization of Germany, the reconstruction of German 
economic life along democratic lines, the destruction of Nazism, and 
the creation of democratic political institutions. The Western Allies 
and Russia saw eye to eye on nothing, and the stage was set for a divi- 
sion of Germany into Western and Eastern Zones (a dichotomy which 
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made Germany a battleground in the struggle between East and West 
for control of men’s minds and bodies). 


Germany was quickly disarmed, but the dismantling of the indus- 
trial machine which produced her weapons required several years. 
Originally, some 1500 plants were scheduled for complete or partial 
dismantling but, after hundreds of exceptions had been made, only 
700 plants were actually affected by this program. The growing ten- 
sion between the super powers, Russia and the United States, was one 
factor. But an important consideration in the curtailment of the pro- 
gram was the fact that the United States had borne the brunt of 
reconstruction costs and any over-zealous dismantling would have 
meant that the quantity of machinery and other materials furnished 
(free) by the Americans for the reconstruction of Germany would 
necessarily have been increased in proportion. 


German reparations in machines and other equipment, delivered 
to the Western occupying powers since the war, total less than half a 
billion dollars, while the United States alone, through various aid 
plans, pumped more than five billion dollars into the German economy. 
True, the Germans were required to pay a substantial portion of the 
cost of the occupation (for example, 6.5 billion DM—1.6 billion dollars 
in 1952-53) but, obviously the United States has gambled a tremen- 
dous sum in her effort to keep West Germany in the free world. 


German economic history, in fact, seems to be repeating itself. 
During the last half of the nineteenth century the Industrial Revolu- 
tion took hold in Germany and the new machines, plus German energy, 
created an industrial plant which quickly outdistanced English and 
French factories. German industry forged the weapons which held 
much of the world at bay for four years during World War I. 


During the 1920's ruinous inflation struck in Germany and the 
savings of millions were wiped out. In the midst of misery, however, 
one class enriched itself. The great industrialist, deeply in debt, paid 
their obligations in worthless marks. German capitalists found them- 
selves in a position to expand and modernize their plants, and another 
great industrial surge pushed Germany ahead of her European com- 
petitors and created Hitler's war potential. 
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In the 1950's the old cycle is being repeated. This time the United 
States has contributed billions to make possible the re-establishment 
of Germany's industry—an industry which now can produce the ma- 
terials for a new German war machine. To add insult to injury, 
German industrialists, as well as their Japanese counterparts, are 
competing with American, French, and English businessmen for 
markets in the Near East, South America, and Africa, and it comes as 
no surprise that American exporters are complaining that the latest in 
machinery (which the United States made available to the Germans) 
is making it possible for the recent enemy to undersell competitors 
and grab markets previously exploited by the winners of World War 
II. The magnitude of German economic growth during the last ten 
years becomes clear when it is remembered that Germany's general 
index of production, rated at 100 in 1936, has almost doubled. 

True, this newly found prosperity has not benefitted all social 
classes in equal measure. Profits have increased 80 per cent while 
wages have risen but 20 per cent, and current worker dissatisfaction 
with this situation accounts in part for socialist gains and Christian 
democratic losses in recent local elections. But the former enemies of 
Germany are not as disturbed by inequities in the distribution of in- 
come as they are upset by the miraculous recovery of the German 
economy, and today we find English, French, Dutch, and Belgians 
somewhat irritated that gifts from the United States have placed 
Germany in position to challenge the military decision of a decade ago. 

Eighteen months ago at Rotterdam I struck up a conversation with 
two Dutch students and they passed along what they called he latest 
in international jokes. They stated that the Italians plan to fight on 
the side of the Russians in the next war so that they will be taken 
prisoner by the inevitably victorious Americans and enjoy, as losers, 
the inevitable U.S. handouts. The two students complained that the 
defeated in World War II are better off than the winners, a sentiment 
which I heard expressed quite frequently during my travels in Europe. 

While German industry expanded at an unprecedent rate, demili- 
tarization, as a part of the allied program, was dropped before the 
end of the formal occupation. The allies encouraged, and are encourag- 
ing, German industrialists to prepare for conversion to certain types 
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of armament production in order that German industry will bear part 
of that burden and not be in position to grab additional English and 
and American markets. German industrialists, in fact, have become 
such successful salesmen that they are not at all anxious to convert to 
arms production and lose any portion of the world market so labori- 
ously won. 

German dynamism and American dollars have been the prime 
factors in the economic “miracle” which has made Western Germany 
the most prosperous of the major European powers. Certain programs, 
however, such as “decartelization” and the modification of the cen- 
turies old system of licensing, have played their part in the economic 
revival. For example, the Ruhr produces 50 per cent of the coal and 
37 per cent of the steel of Western Europe, and in order to decentralize 
the coal and steel industries and restore a measure of competition in 
the production and the distribution of these basic commodities, the 
nine combines which controlled Ruhr coal production at the end of the 
war have been increased to 20 independent unit coal companies, while 
The I. G. Farben Company, producer of 40 per cent of the world’s 
chemical products before the war, has been broken up and 80 per cent 
of the Farben assets have been used to create nine new independent 
companies. German vested interests are trying to turn back the clock, 
and there is evidence to indicate that the “decartelization” program 
has slowed down with the disappearance of the restraints formerly 
administered by the Allied High Commission. 

With the demilitarization programs virtually scrapped and power- 
ful business interests now urging members of the Bundestag to relax 
restrictions on Cartels, it is quite probable that resurgent German na- 
tionalists will intensify their demands for the withdrawal of Ruhr steel 
and coal production from the community marketing system created 
by the Schuman Plan. And a breakdown of this program will bring 
into play once again the economic practices which clogged European 
trade channels for centuries. 


* * * 


Perhaps the most important objective of the victorious powers 
was the destruction of Nazism and the creation of an atmosphere in 
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which democratic institutions could take hold. Ten years have passed, 
however, and most Americans familiar with the German scene agree 
with German observer Karl Jaspers that no real regeneration has taken 
place and that a dangerous intellectual vacuum exists. The majority of 
the Germans neither accept nor oppose democracy, and neo-fascists 
as well as other extremists are exploiting the situation. In touring the 
three western occupation zones I was struck by the fact that many 
Germans are cool toward the parliamentary system created in 1949. 
The cynical ones considered the West German Republic a “stooge” 
regime, useful for extracting desperately needed dollars from the 
Americans but definitely expendable once Germany regained her sov- 
ereignty. To Germans of this stripe Hitler's unpardonable sin was not 
that he installed a brutal tyranny but merely that he failed and took 
the Germans down the road to defeat. 

As the philosopher Karl Jaspers recently pointed out, the Ger- 
mans time and again have lived quite happily under authoritarian 
regimes. There seems to be little doubt that the average German still 
trusts authority and that the mass of Germans to-day remain silent 
and uncommitted, with no real interest in the democratic forms which 
have been inaugurated. As Jaspers indicates, the average German is 
not looking for increased participation in the decisions of his govern- 
ment but for a clearer authority which will leave politics to experts and 
him to his own devices . . . 

Germany, of course, has no great historic tradition of liberal 
democracy. German liberals were outside the main stream-of German 
life even in “the century of liberalism’—the nineteenth century. Bis- 
mark and the rising German industrialists saw to that. The Weimar 
Republic, up to 1945 the only truly democratic experiment in German 
history, failed not so much because of the poor leadership of the par- 
liamentarians but because the Germans, accustomed to order and 
authority, were impatient with democratic methods. Half a century 
earlier Bismarck had weeded out liberal-minded bureaucrats and 
created an authoritative administrative force loyal to the monarchy. 
Thus, disloyal civil servants sabotaged efforts of the responsible par- 
iamentary bodies and, during the 1920's, contributed mightily to the 
destruction of constitutional representative government in Germany. 
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The majority of the German people did not become dissatisfied 
with Hitler until his forces bogged down in Russia, and it was not the 
leader principle that they finally criticized but Hitler's leadership. 
The right of each people to choose the form of government under 
which it will live is a basic one, and so long as the German predilection 
for authority did not interfere with the rights of other peoples there 
could be no serious complaint. Interference in German domestic affairs 
came only because totalitarian forces, in a savage bid for domination 
of Europe, involved the entire world in a struggle which costs millions 
of lives and hundreds of billions of dollars. Today, however, it is far 
from clear whether the years of allied control have contributed sub- 
stantially to the development of what we like to call “the democratic 
way’, and it may be worthwhile to explore further German response 
to certain other aspects of the occupation. 

At the University of Bonn, before the end of the occupation, I 
talked to Uuniversity professors, who, although supporting Christian 
Democratic candidates for the Bundestag, spoke disparagingly of the 
Occupation Authority and the Adenauer government. The 1200 room 
building outside Bonn, which housed the Allied High Commission they 
called “Little Washington.” Adenauer’s official residence they de- 
scribed as the “Little Whitehouse.” “Since the democratic sun has 
been shining on us we have become browner,” is a rather popular 
German saying at the moment. 

Hostility to the allied program took, and is taking, many forms. 
Those Germans who served on the denazification tribunals are becom- 
ing social outcasts. Extremists are making some headway in their cam- 
pain to label those who participated in the July 20, 1944, plot against 
Hitler as traitors. Emigré opponents of the Nazi regime, who returned 
after the war, have not received the hoped-for welcome. . . 

Although the West German government, in its official acts, has 
done a great deal to make amends for nazi mistreatment of the Jews, 
the attack by jack-booted orderlies on two students mistakenly identi- 
fied as Jews, at a rally of the German Party in Berlin, was by no means 
unique and life for the 25,000 Jews who have remained in Germany 
is far from pleasant. German World War II officers, of which some 
250,000 have applied for commissions in the projected West German 
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army, have had their say and one only has to read the memoirs of 
some of Hitler's leading generals to come to the conclusion that it was 
Corporal Hitler's strategy, not his principles, which they found de- 
plorable; their real complaint is that he threw away the victory. The 
question of how a new German officer corps is to be selected is one of 
the most challenging facing the West today, and there is a real danger 
that rightist officers will attempt to make the army an instrument of 
military irredentism with a view to regaining the lost German terri- 
tories in the East. Obviously, another German army organized along 
pre-World War II lines would be an immediate threat to those ele- 
ments of the Allied occupation program which still are playing a sig- 
nificant role in German institutional life. 

To implement our “program of regeneration,” the Potsdam Agree- 
ment recommended that changes in education be made “to so control 
German education that Nazi and militarist doctrine will be eliminated 
and the successful development of democratic ideas will be made 
possible.” Under the supervision of the Occupation Authority some 
progress was made. History is being taught in more objective fashion, 
greater emphasis is being placed on the previously neglected social 
studies field, and community participation in decision-making (as it 
relates to school affairs) has been introduced. However, one observer 
recently pointed out that German educators are anxious to get back to 
the pre-1933 scheme of things which left all things educational in the 
hands of a hierarchy of experts responsible to a state ministry of edu- 
cation rather than to local authorities. 

Stili other signs of the times deserve attention. At a recent meeting 
of the German party, applause was loudest for representatives of an 
organization of former members of the Waffen SS, a branch of Hitler's 
élite guard. At this same meeting two foreign newspaper reporters 
were abused when they failed to stand for the singing of Deutschland 
ueber alles. It was not the third verse, the official national anthem, 
but the first which was being sung and is being sung at poitical rallies 
and other gatherings today. 

The lifeblood of the democratic process, surely, is the daily news- 
paper through which the people are kept informed of decisions affect- 
ing their political and economic interests. Although some 1230 daily 
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newspapers are published in the West German Republic there is no 
political press worthy of the name and both foreign and domestic news 
is poorly reported. Lack of qualified personnel, money problems, and 
the fact that there is no metropolitan press, contribute to German lack 
of interest in this news medium. The capital of Western Germany is 
Bonn, a small city, and few newspapers bother to keep even one full 
time reporter on the scene of government! As a result the press has 
little influence and has not focused a truly professional and critical eye 
on the activities of the party in power. 

The sum total of the evidence available to the observer adds up 
to one conclusion. Those phases of the demilitarization, decarteliza- 
tion, and “regeneration” programs sponsored by the Allied High Com- 
mission which had not been scrapped by the end of the occupation 
are certain to be altered or completely junked now that the Germans 
have regained independence of action. But the greatest immediate 
risk has to do with the all important question of East Germany’s fate. 
The Russians dangle the prospect of reunification before West Ger- 
man eyes, and there is a danger that the motley crew represented by 
such men as the former stooge of Goebbels, Dr. Werner Nauman, the 
Rhineland industrialist, Dr. Gustav Heinemann, the armored warfare 
expert, General Heinz Guderian, and the rightist party leader Fritz 
Dorls, will be able to sell their nationalist program to an increasing 
proportion of the population. There is no longer any doubt that extre- 
mists of both left and right have formed an alliance of expediency 
which has as its objective the creation of a totalitarian German state 
with an Eastward orientation. Just as Hitler, after World War I, en- 
deavored to saddle the Social Democrats with the stigma and the 
responsibility for the Versailles Treaty, the neo-fascist nationalists are 
endeavoring to damn Adenauer and his party for their support of pro- 
jects aiming at greater European unity and for their collaboration with 
the Western powers. The nationalist party polled a relatively small 
percentage of the total vote in the 1853 general election but its highly 
vocal members are whipping up nationalist sentiment. Hitler's incred- 
ible rise to power proves conclusively that the lunatic fringe cannot 
be discounted in Germany where the majority professes to be unpoli- 
tische and time and again has passively tolerated authoritarian govern- 
ment. 
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Eighteen months ago I visited Dr. Fritz Ernst, Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Heidelberg, and for three hours we sat in his 
study and discussed the occupation. I was impressed by his insistence 
that the unification of Germany is the problem which dominates Ger- 
man thinking and, since almost every German family in the Western 
Zone has relatives or friends in the Eastern zone, unification has be- 
come a dangerously explosive emotional issue which the average Ger- 
man finds it impossible to approach in a rational manner. 

Although most Germans hate the Russians, it must be remem- 
bered that they do not love the Americans either (“Americans are 
Russians with creased pants”) and a substantial number prefer a 
unified Germany with an Eastward orientation to the continuation of 
a collaboration with the West which threatens to widen the cleavage 
between the Western and Eastern zones. The ardent German nation- 
alist Dr. Martin Niemoller recently expressed this viewpoint: “If there 
is an alternative between the continued division of Germany, or the 
unification of Germany, even under the Russian dictatorship, the Ger- 
mans must prefer the latter—including the risk of Communism.” 

The failure of the major powers to resolve the unification question 
at various high level conferences in 1955 emphasized once again the 
complexity of this problem. Naturally, the Germans are looking for- 
ward to the day when their military strength will make it possible for 
them to wrest from the Russian grasp every square mile of soil histor- 
ically German but now under the domination of Russia or her Polish 
satellite. But it is rather clear that unification, at any time in the im- 
mediate future, will be accomplished on Russian terms and that the 
Soviets are in no hurry to see this problem resolved. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that the Social 
Democratic Party, second in strength only to Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic party, is playing the neutralist game and is leaving the 
door open for an accomodation with Russia, should an opportunity 
arise for the unification of the two zones. The Social Democrats have 
consistently attacked the Adenauer program of collaboration with the 
West, and should the loosely organized Christian Democrats fragment 
further (they were defeated by the socialists in the recent Bremen 
elections ), or should Konrad Adenauer’s 80 year old arteries give up 
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the struggle, a dangerous situation could develop quickly. In any 
event, the Christian Democratic majority in the Bundestag will face 
the voters again in 1957, and Adenauer’s “promises” at London and 
Paris, however sincere they may be, cannot be counted on forever. 

The Bonn Government, prodded by the Western democracies and 
guided by the sincere Konrad Adenauer, still looks westward. But 
with the end of the occupation, nationalist elements, which played 
a conspicuous role in the Saar election campaign, are gaining strength 
in every German political party and are already making relations be- 
tween Germany and the Western allies more complicated. Obviously, 
considerable progress has been made in erecting machinery through 
which democratic concepts can be applied. However, the occupation 
has been too short and the changes too superficial for us to assume that 
all will be well now that direct supervision has ended. I fear for those 
conscientious Germans who have been trying to apply democratic pro- 
cedures to their way of life because it seems quite likely that they will 
pay dearly for their collaboration with the former enemy. I am con- 
vinced that the relatively weak democratic forces needed more time, 
under allied sponsorship, to take root and that at least twenty-five or 
thirty years of supervision would have been necessary before any basic 
changes could have been made in a German “mindset” which has 
been at least a thousand years in the making. 





Dylan Thomas 


—A Reader in Search of a Poet— 


by 





Does poetry exist chiefly “as something on which university people exercise their 
wits’? Professor Blissett believes that Dylan Thomas has restored the popular 
oral tradition of great poetry and that his raid on the mass-media will have 
profound consequence for the future of poetry. 





T his is a paper about writing a paper on Dylan Thomas but its 
involution does not aim at throwing new darkness on a subject 
already sufficiently dark, rather at simplicity. Many persons who knew 
the poet, after the first shock of his death, have written of the man they 
held in affection, and this is proper and to be expected. But I never 
knew, or met, or heard Dylan Thomas in the flesh. As for criticism of 
his writing, the work now begun is likely to remain tentative even when 
the obscure poems come to seem less obscure and the recent ones 
more familiar. What I can offer is an account of my own experience 
of Dylan Thomas from my first introduction to his work, through var- 
ious phases of reading and misreading, to the present. This will be an 
account of how a poet arrives, if you like, but told in terms not of sales 
and reviews but of a reader's discovery and understanding as it has 
become less imperfect. 

Dylan Thomas's first Eighteen Poems appeared in 1934. He was 
not yet twenty. I was not yet thirteen, and so the event passed me by. 
By the time I came along, he was already a name in the little reviews; 
he had two books to his credit; he was an anthologized poet, though 
the very latest and youngest, most promising, most puzzling. 


Note: Passages from the work of Dylan Thomas are quoted by permission of Messrs. 
Pearn, Hollinger & Higham, the poet’s agents; the passage from “The Waste Land” 
by permission of Messrs. Faber and Faber, publishers of the Collected Poems of 
T. S. Eliot; the passages from T. F. Powys’s Kindness in a Corner and Mr. Weston’s 
Good Wine by permission of Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
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While going through school I kept renewing from the Public 
Library—along with the Left Book Club selections—a small sky-blue 
volume, The Faber Book of Modern Verse. Accepted now as a useful, 
even standard, collection of verse of the modern school from Hopkins 
to the present, it came then as a fighting book—a challenge, a rebuke, 
a delight, comparable perhaps to the scandal of the Post-Impressionist 
exhibitions or the explosion of Stravinsky and the Ballet Russe in an 
earlier generation. The Faber Book contained two sorts of poet, the 
known and the unknown, not to put too fine a point upon it. I came 
to know the poems of Mr. T. S. Eliot and some of the correct things 
to say about Mr. T. S. Eliot at the same time (the first of these was 
always to call him mister); likewise Hopkins, Yeats, Pound. A little 
practice and I could make as much sense of the Leftist school as I 
made of the New Republic and New Statesman, in which their names 
prominently figured. Thomas's landscape was the first to lie ahead 
without map or compass. 

Two words cannot give bearings or constitute a critique, even 
when those two words are as highly charged as Sex and Surrealism. 
Thomas was darkly reputed to be a poet, the poet, of a sexuality even 
more thorough-going than that of practically every other modern 
writer; and this certainly has been generally—and was particularly— 
an inducement to the young to read him. A quality of adolescent ex- 
citement is contagiously present in the first lines of the first poems: 


I see the boys of summer in their ruin. . . . 


A process in the weather of the heart 
Tuns damp to dry . 


Before I knocked and flesh let enter, 
With liquid hands tapped on the womb. . . . 


The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age.... 


If I were tickled by the rub of love... . 


And, most exciting, most evocative of all—“today, this insect, and the 
world I breathe.” On how many summer days have I murmured those 
words, forgetful for the moment of Spain or China or the historical 
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necessity of Moscow Trials. Yet how seldom did I read any of those 
poems from the first line to the last. If Dylan Thomas is the poet of the 
life of the body, we soon find him a weariness of the flesh, for he is 
extraordinarily resistant to reading. As he himself said, replying to a 
criticism that his poems flow endlessly: They are rather hewn. 

Surrealism was the other explanatory word. This movement held 
the fascination of being perverse and horrible by ordinary standards, 
of being left-infantile and bourgeois-anarchist by Marxist standards, 
and of being the very latest thing. The destruction of the so-called 
real world and the making of a super-real one, the freedom from rea- 
son and the achievement of states of experience “in no way inferior 
to mental derangement’—this was living! And there were the pictures 
to prove that it could be done, and the very persuasive essays and 
manifestoes in Herbert Read’s (not then Sir Herbert's) collection. 
Only the surrealist poems, the examples of automatic writing, were a 
disappointment. Automatic creativity, I suppose, is theoretically pos- 
sible: a debater, triumphantly concluding his case against modern art, 
disclosed that a prizewinning picture had been painted by “a chim- 
panese”. But with the best, most surrealist will in the world, my good 
sense kept telling me that these poems were not automatic but quite 
deliberate, even conventional, being full of Freudian symbols to a 
degree seldom approached by a genuine dream. Surrealist poetry in 
English is a feeble Pegasus bred by hobbyhorse out of nightmare. 

That is not to say that there are not some good surrealist effects 
to be found in modern English poetry, understandably enough since 
so much of the French poetry from which it derives came in turn from 
under the inky cloak of Edgar Poe. I recall a “Rhapsody on a Windy 
Night”, or this passage from a more celebrated poem: 


A woman drew her long black hair out tight 

And fiddled whisper music on those strings 

And bats with baby faces in the violet light 

Whistled, and beat their wings 

And crawled head downward down a blackened wall 

And upside down in air were towers 

Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours 

And voices singing out of empty cisterns and exhausted wells. 
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And some of Thomas's poems likewise achieve these effects. Full of 
shock and violence and menace, and well below the threshold of con- 
sciousness, they had or seemed to have the qualities of the paintings 
of Hieronymus Bosch or Max Ernst. There is some doubt as to what 
‘Thomas meant when he said, on being questioned about the often- 
quoted sonnet Altarwise by Owl-light, “I ask only that my poetry 
be taken literally”. I supposed that he meant it to be visualized, no 
matter how bizarre the vision. If it is so visualized, it does look like a 
surrealist picture, perhaps because surrealist pictures are literary— 
actualizations of metaphor, pictures of poetic images. 

My innocence is going; I enter graduate school. Thomas's poems, 
like other poems, become not so much experiences as possessions, and 
appropriately a new phase begins which culminates in a symbolic act, 
the purchase of the New Directions edition of the Selected Writings. 
In the 1930's politics had been knowledge; in the 1940's it was de- 
moted to the level of opinion. The political poets of the 30’s having 
been proved dunces, Thomas moved to the head of the junior class, 
conducted there by his American editor, Mr. James Johnson Sweeney, 
who composed a most extraordinary introduction in which are men- 
tioned Freud and Marx of course, but also Kierkegaard and Werner 
Jaeger, the Apocalyptic Poets, Dr. Groddeck, Kenneth Burke, Chris- 
topher Caudwell, the Surrealists, the New Testament, Vaughan and 
Herbert, Boehme and St. Teresa, Donne and Shakespeare and Dr. 
William Price, a Welsh eccentric of the nineteenth century who burnt 
his baby. The inevitable apparatus is contrived, but who is the trapper 
and who the trapped? 

Certainly, on the face of it, I began giving Thomas a much more 
serious reading; I looked for the first time at whole poems and at their 
every word. The old key phrases were of little further use. The elab- 
orate neo-Hegelian ideology of Surrealism was worse than useless in 
understanding Thomas, and even his Freud I believe was the Freud 
in the air, though of course that is not to deny that he was much en- 
grossed in a sexual interpretation of life. Entailed in this new phase 
of mine were two endeavours—to place the work in literary history and 
to enter the world of its symbols. It had become a challenge to the 


academic mind. 
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The first is the surer, the easier, the less valuable task. A person 
with a literary education will observe that Thomas wrote poems hav- 
ing visible shapes, as George Herbert did; that he coined words and 
hunted the letter, like Gerard Manley Hopkins; that his metaphors 
use a reciprocity of the senses, like Edith Sitwell’s; that the greatest 
single influence is the Bible—though a poet's Bible, not a lawyer's like 
Calvin’s or, like Matthew Arnold’s, the Bible of a school-inspector. All 
these influences can be documented, indeed have been. A couple of 
others have occurred to me: the first, Dickens, * the second, T. F. 
Powys. 

“A Child’s Christmas in Wales’—perhaps the most notable addi- 
tion to the Christmas myth since Dickens—is so directly in the neigh-- 
borhood of Christmas at Dingley Dell that I began listening for further 
echoes. Here is one of the opening scenes of The Doctor and the 
Devils, a film scenario based on the story of the Edinburgh surgeon 
Dr. Knox and the body-snatchers Burke and Hare early in the nine- 
teenth century. If it were filmed it would look very much like the 
film Oliver Twist; but the style is alike too—the same eye for detail, 
the same tricks of phrase: 


CITY MARKET PLACE 


And up come the City sounds. 
The straw-strewn cobbles of the Market are crowded with stalls. 
Stalls that sell rags and bones, kept by rags and bones. Stalls 
that sell odds and ends of every odd kind, odd boots, bits of old 
meat, fish heads, trinkets, hats with feathers, broadsheets, 
hammers. Stalls with shawls. Stalls like ash bins. Anything that 
is marketable, to the very poor... . 

And men and women lean, drinking, against the stalls. 

There are many, many children, some very old. 

Among the children, the butt of their noise, is a humpback with the 
smile of an idiot... . 

We see a woman pushing a barrow heaped with rags and hucksters’ 
scraps, and another woman trailing behind her. 

We hear the first woman’s cry as she turns into a side alley: 


* Since this article was written, I have learned from a review of the Collected Poems 
by William Empson (New Statesman and Nation) that Dylan Thomas intended to 
write a play on the life and death of Dickens. 
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Rags and bones . . .rags and bones .. . 
she cries. 
And then the cry of the second woman: 
.. . Cat-skin ... human hair... 
The faces of the two women also we shall remember. 
Rags, rags . . . rags and bones... . 
Cat-skin . . human hair... . 


If the style of The Doctor and the Devils resembles that of Oliver 
Twist, it is because they belong to the same world of imagination. 
Again, who is beginning a story here, Dickens or Thomas? 


To begin at the beginning: 


It is spring, moonless night in the small town, starless and bible-black, 
the cobblestones silent and the hunched, counters’-and-rabbits’ wood 
limping invisible down to the sloeblack, slow, black, crowblack, fishing- 
boat-bobbing sea. The houses are blind as moles (thougk moles see fine 
to-night in the snouting, velvet dingles) or blind as Captain Cat there 
in the muffled middle by the pump and the town clocks, the shops in 
mourning, the Welfare Hall in widows’ weeds, And all the people of the 
lulled and dumbfound town are sleeping now. 


Thomas it is, but it takes some guessing. And when Under Milk Wood 
continues with the introduction of such characters as Utah Watkins, 
Organ Morgan, Lord Cut-Glass and Nogood Boyo, all with eccentrici- 
ties not to be outdone by their names, we find ourselves the closest we 
have been for a century to Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness, Mrs. 
and Mr. Bayham Badger, Mr. F.’s Aunt or the Micawber family. 

T. F. Powys is a relatively little known short story writer and 
novelist whose merits have been somewhat overshadowed by his flam- 
boyant brother John Cowper Powys. The family is West Country and 
of Welsh background. T. F. Powys may be characterized as combin- 
ing some of the invention of Dickens with something of the vision of 
Blake. His style is Biblical, but a Dickensian love of the grotesque 
crops up continually: 


In March at Portstown the fleas were as merry as March fleas always are, 
setting a copy for the sinners of the town who but tamely followed in 
their wake, for who can be as merry as a flea? 
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The landscape is likewise Dickensian: 


November is a slug, a black and slimy month; ’tis a heavy log fastened 
to the backside of the year that pulls into the mire the last summer days, 
making them weep miserably. November is an ugly ghoul. It strips the 
trees that hide the graveyard from sight, so that from the hill near [by] 
each tombstone can be plainly seen. November tells tales of corruption; 
it terrifies the simple, and it made Mr. Turtle and his wife decide to 
leave Madder. 


But among these odd characters with their odd names there is at work 
not merely a fanciful but a myth-making intelligence in which man 
and the world are one, and both are large as life and twice as natural. 
In the novel Mr. Weston’s Good Wine Michael, who is an angel travel- 
ling with a wine merchant whom we come to recognize as an even 
more awesome Person, remarks: “Viewed from this very hill in the 
daytime . . . the lanes of Folly Down, beside which are the cottages, 
form a cross. . . .. To complete this landscape it is essential to realize 
that the Oak Tree, scene of chaste and unchaste love, is the tree in the 
middest of the garden which Sir Thomas Browne's Talmudist identi- 
fies with the part in the centre of the body. 

The action of the novel comes to focus in a scene at the village inn, 
when time stops and each of the characters is granted the vision of 
which he is capable: 


A cow, named there by Kiddle, became a blessed, a hallowed creature though 
it was but a lame one; and a simple pig, that had eaten its own young for 
its breakfast, became a creature with an ingenious and soul-awakening 
appetite. All the world outside and all that happened there would be 
changed into an odd fantasy as the beer flowed, and its inhabitants—those 
living and those dead—would become but puppets that could be jerked just 
as one chose into the inn, and thrown out again when their tales were told. 
Thus it was that a beetle that, by its destiny, happened to crawl over Mr. 
Kiddle’s great hand, provoked mirth, laughter, and even, what was more 
strange, a wise remark from Mr. Meek, as the dealer shook the beetle off 
his hand into the burning coals, that ‘the insect was given a nice warm 


bed for which it hadn’t paid a farthing.’ 


It is at this point that a mysterious voice is heard uttering the darkest 
text in Scripture: I form the light, and create darkness: I make peace, 
and create evil: I, the Lord, do all these things. 
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I think that T. F. Powys is a likely influence on much of Dylan 
Thomas's writing: his gnarled folk are cousins german to the people 
of Under Milk Wood, and the Oak Tree on Folly Down is the White 
Giant's Thigh. But the important thing is not the influence of one on 
the other but their sharing a common world of symbols, derived in 
large measure from an imaginative reading of Scripture. What I mean 
by this may best be illustrated by an exercise in explication, and this 
is appropriate to the general scheme of the paper since explication of 
texts is the goal toward which academic training does in fact lead and 
has in fact led. 

“Fern Hill” is the poem I have chosen for comment, it being well 
known and well liked, and one which, though central in Thomas's 
poetical experience and unmistakeably in his idiom, can be compre- 
hended from beginning to end. It is, 1 suppose, a poem about the state 
of innocence: that is to say, we have more of an inkling of what in- 
nocence might be after reading it than before. The guess that the 
“apple boughs” of the first line may be those of the Tree of Life is 
confirmed by the phrase “Adam and maiden” later on. And so the 
poet in boyhood is as if unfallen, “young and easy under the apple 
boughs.” The “lilting house” is first a transferred epithet (Welshmen 
sing in their houses) and secondly an image of the created world as 
music. The boy's happiness (blessedness) is of a grass-green kind, 
vernal, youthful. The valley is narrow, but by night the sky is starry 
above it, and in the daytime light flows down in rivers, falls like fruit 
from trees, free as Grace. 

The innocent creature is subject to Time but only as a child is 
watched by an adult. “Time let me hail and climb golden in the hey- 
days of his eyes.” The new element in the poem here is gold, symbol 
of royalty, and reminder that man is not only created innocent but 
is by nature king of the lower creation—an idea developed throughout 
the first half of the poem. But the poet never forgets that Adam in 
Paradise is a boy in Wales: 


And green and golden I was huntsman and herdsman, the calves 
Sang to my horn, the foxes on the hills barked clear and cold. . . . 


“All the sun long’—for the sun shone all day—the four elements within 
and about him ran and sang and played: 
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All the sun long it was running, it was lovely, the hay 
Fields high as the house, the tunes from the chimneys, it was air 
And playing, lovely and watery 
And fire green as grass. 


That last image is typical of Thomas: the grass has life (fire) and its 
blades have the length and flickering movement of flames. The verb 
“rode” to sleep is an intensive of “went”: it also brings in the riding 
sensation so common in children’s dreams. The owls are the last sound 
to penetrate to consciousness, hence they “bear the farm away”. The 
night-jars are heard only in the boy’s dreams, and ‘he horsy sounds 
come only in waking flashes like the sparks made by their hooves in 
the dark. 

The morning brings the farm back like a mysterious benevolent 
fairy-tale figure: the farm is a person; the whole world is a person “all 
shining, it was Adam and maiden” (for Eve is unfallen); and the sun 
has the roundness of perfection. Genesis opens with a vision of a world 
which is very good, whether that genesis be the scientist's conception 
of 

the birth of the simple light 
In the first spinning place, 
or the boy’s perception of 
the spellbound horses walking warm 


Out of the whinnying green stable 
On to the fields of praise. 


Innocence involves ignorance, but a kind of ignorance which is 
somehow not culpable: “nothing I cared” implies “nothing I need 
care,’ but the thing about which I might care nevertheless exists. 
Nothing I cared during the cloudless occupations of boyhood (“sky 
blue trades”) that, as all things change in the cycle of nature to make 
music (“tuneful turning” ), time allows to each so few songs and those 
songs only in youth, before the sons of Adam follow Time out of grace 
—lose gracefulness and favour with God. Nothing I cared in my in- 
nocence—the lamb-white innocence of the destined victim—what I 
would later accomplish or commit (“the shadow of my hand”) or 
that one day I would wake to find “the farm forever fled from the 
childiess land.” The conclusion which follows is easy to grasp and hard 
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to express: it is needed to save the poem from sentimentality. The in- 
nocence of the boy is neither his true state nor a delusion, but a merci- 
ful permission to know what the unfallen condition of man would 


have been: 
in the mercy of his means 
Time held me green and dying 


(How bright the green when dying replaces the expected word 


golden) 

Though I sang in my chains like the sea. 
All land, including the farm Fern Hill, is surreunded by the sea, all 
life by the abyss; yet chaos cannot have its way in time any more than 
cosmos: both are chained; and both the sea and the singing boy with- 
in the lilting house take part in “time’s tuneful turning.” 

This sort of analysis, I suppose, has its value (anyone can do it). 
It is an exercise in translating poetry into a simpler language, a sort 
of basic symbolism. It has the advantage of ensuring that we look at 
the whole poem in all its details. And yet we all feel obscure misgiv- 
ings, and as I approach the end of this phase of my experience of 
Dylan Thomas I am conscious that it has followed a sort of Dylan 
Thomas curve from innocence through curiosity to a state describable 
as wisdom or death. 

This sort of analysis, again, fits a certain sort of poem, the meta- 
physical and the modern poem, and especially the gnostic poems of 
the period of Thomas's ascendency—the years from 1939 to the pre- 
sent. It has been assumed that the poet reveals a hidden world, whether 
it be, as in the case of Eliot, the life of the spirit, or in Thomas's case, 
the wisdom of the body—if folly so lethal can be also wisdom. 

Another word for hidden is occult, and not all the poets of this 
movement—let us stretch the word apocalyptic to cover more than a 
small school—not all have been granted discernment of spirits. Their 
forerunner in the nineteenth century was perhaps Coventry Patmore, 
and we recall the story when Patmore showed the manuscript of his 
Unknown Eros to his friend Gerard Manley Hopkins, Father Hopkins 
the Jesuit priest is said to have advised him to burn it. “That's telling 
secrets,” he remarked about this investigation into the holy mysteries 
of sex and religion. The advice has not been followed in recent years, 
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and if in the case of some of the poets who crack theological paradoxes 
like fleas we have been spared profaneness it is only because, in the 
words of another great Victorian, John Ruskin, “you can’t tell a secret 
which you do not know.” In the last year or two of his life, Dylan 
Thomas seems to have tried to save his readers from plunging into the 
labyrinths of critical alchemy by speaking of some of his wilder effu- 
sions as “bloodbursts of a boily boy”, and by being not afraid to say, 
along with dark and complex things, things that are dazzingly obvious. 
No true witch or warlock ever wrote anything as simple, relaxed, 
wholesome or funny as his prefatory note to the poems. 

As I have said, it has occurred to me that it may have been a 
mistake to approach Thomas in the spirit of the new criticism, which 
is admirably suited to a particular type of intensely personal and in- 
ward poetry. For all his use of conversational rhythm and syntax, the 
poems of Donne simply cannot be taken in by ear: they are for the 
reading eye. Much modern poetry has this character, including some 
of Thomas's. But the typical Thomas poem is a performance, and 
Thomas as he found himself as a poet found himself as a performer. 
Not an actor: he was not plastic or impersonal enough. Not a drama- 
tist: he had not the gift of the seeming-objective and had a sense of 
situation but not of action. Not a rhetorician, though his poems have 
been called rhetorical: he did not persuade or attempt to persuade. 
He was a special kind of performer, the showman of the one-man 
show—like Dickens. Not the poet in the theatre but the poet on the 
platform, in the broadcasting or recording or film studio, behind the 
scenes at the opera: that is what Dylan Thomas was becoming, and I 
think it did his poetry good. Poetic rhythm is perhaps the final criterion 
of excellence in verse, and I think the later poems are rhythmically 
better than the earlier. Here is one of the typical early poems, and at 
the serious risk of prejudging the issue I would suggest that its stanzas 
are like wooden boxes and that the repetition of participial line-endings 
make it monotonous for no apparent good reason: 


I dreamed my genesis in sweat of sleep, breaking 
Through the rotating shell, strong 

As motor muscle on the drill, driving 

Through vision and the girdered nerve. 
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From limbs that had the measure of the worm, shuffled 
Off from the creasing fesh, filed 

Through all the irons in the grass, metal 

Of suns in the man-melting night. 


Heir to the scalding veins that hold love's drop, costly 
A creature in my bones I 

Rounded my globe of heritage, journey 

In bottom gear through night-geared man. 





I dreamed my genesis and died again, shrapnel 
Rammed in the marching heart, hole 

In the stitched wound and clotted wind, muzzled 
Death on the mouth that ate the gas. 


Sharp in my second death I marked the hills, harvest 
Of hemlock and the blades, rust 

My blood upon the tempered dead, forcing 

My second struggling from the grass. 


And power was contagious in my birth, second 
Rise of the skeleton and 

Rerobing of the naked ghost. Manhood 

Spat up from the resuffered pain. 


I dreamed my genesis in sweat of death, fallen 
Twice in the feeding sea, grown 

Stale of Adam’s brine until, vision 

Of new man strength, I seek the sun. 


The chief rhythmic device of this poem, as used by a master of verse 
rhythm and then relinquished after six lines when it has done its work, 
may be recalled in the opening of The Waste Land. 

A passage from the mature Thomas that I would compare with 
the earlier comes from the poem “In Country Sleep”: 


This night and each night since the falling star you were born, 
Ever and ever he finds a way, as the snow falls, 


As the rain falls, hail on the fleece, as the vale mist rides 
Through the haygold stalls, as the dew falls on the wind— 
Milled dust of the apple tree and the pounded islands 
Of the morning leaves, as the star falls, as the winged 

Apple seed glides, 
And falls, and flowers in the yawning wound at our sides, 
As the world falls, sifent as the cyclone of silence. 
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On such evidence as this I would judge Thomas's emergence from a 
dark and rapt self-awareness into light—the daylight and the spotlight 
—to be a movement of development and discovery. 

But this paper has had for its theme a different kind of develop- 
ment and discovery; and this is the place to stop, look back, take bear- 
ings. My first experience with a living and uncategorized poet had its 
truth as well as its falsity: the excitement which Thomas's sexual view 
of the world communicated was right and proper: it was in the poems, 
as a like quality had been really there in the work of Swinburne, of 
Byron, of Marlowe. But concurrently with this genuine (though rudi- 
mentary ) response went the inevitable desire to reduce it to concepts 
or, worse, to phrases, and this led straight into the dead-end street of 
surrealism. Mr. Elder Olson’s new book has shown that the sonnet 
“Altarwise by owl-light”, which I have mentioned and had read as 
the supreme example of dark-vowelled, apocalyptic, sublime and sub- 
liminal, inspired and automatic literary surrealism, as the supreme 
instance of the higher gibberish, is actually a tightly organized com- 
munication of the poet’s cosmology and self-awareness. This too is 
typical: every inexperienced reader invents wrong reasons for right 
responses. 

Where then have we arrived? No one is likely to defend the 
bandying of catch-phrases as a substitute for reading poetry, nor I 
believe will anyone on reflection assert that it is possible artificially to 
prolong a youthful, naive and uncritical reading. We seem to be driven 
logically to the position that poetry finds itself in actually—that poetry 
exists chiefly as something on which university people exercise their 
wits. 

The clever, impatient voice of Thomas Nashe breaks in with a 
rude remark: “So endes the Sceane of Idiots, and enter Astrophel in 
pompe. Poetry has always been in one of its aspects and powers, oral; 
and many great poets have been in some sense great performances 
and performers. We have in the last little while overlooked this fact, 
almost absentmindedly and accidentally. And the réle of Dylan 
Thomas more than anything else has been forcefully to recall it to us. 
If he did not take full possession of the mass-media, he did stage dar- 
ing raids on them and give hope that poetry may someday win a place 


in them comparable to that won by music. 
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If this should come about, it might not be an unmixed blessing: 
the estate of poetry would not be improved by a simple transfer from 
the professor's study to the broadcaster's studio. And the dangers of 
misinterpretation will remain, though transferred from eye to ear, 
from anthology to radio or long-playing record. I can see this in my 
own students (to make one last personal reference ). Instead of getting 
hold of the words sex and surrealism from books, they hear Wales and 
singing over the air, so that I am told that Dylan Thomas wrote poems 
about the good old days when they used to sing in Wales. But the 
important thing is not to preclude errors but make sure though our 
Astrophel is dead, dust is not allowed to settle on the pages or in the 


microgrooves of his poems. 


The Caverned Woman 


What's packed about her ivory bones 

Is cruel to the wondering touch; 

Her hard skull rounds the roots of stones 
And cannot give or comfort much; 


Her lap is sealed to summer showers, 
Ice-bound, and ringed in iron hold: 
Her breast puts forth its love like flowers 
Astonished into hills of cold. 


Not here the Sun that frees and warms, 
Cherishes between fire and flood: 

But far within are seraph forms, 

Are flowers, fountains, milk, blood. 





Altar Call 


—a short story— 
by 


NorEEN FOSTER 


Tee the darkness Elspeth walked swiftly. The cold of the night 
stiffened her thin clothing. The ruts of the road leapt up to trip 
her. Frost fingered her eyelashes and the taut skin of her cheeks. 

“Yea though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death I 
shall fear no evil,” she whispered. The words died in the chill air before 
they could mount to the glittering stars. 

There were houses along the road. Little houses with warm yellow 
lights and glowing stoves. In these houses were families, heart-com- 
forted, welcoming such a night when they could be together. But they _ 
were worldly people. .. . 

John had told her of the sin that ran rampant in those houses. The 
Devil hovered over them choking the life from them. 

“We must pray that God will have mercy on them,” he had said. 

And Elspeth had prayed. 

Tonight, though, as she walked the road alone, she thought of 
people wistfully. Once she had lived as they did. Her feet had danced 
to the mad, enticing music of the Devil. Her mouth had been rouged 
red as a cherry, her auburn hair curled. Vanity was in her heart and 
often, often, she had smiled at the reflection of herself in a mirror. 
She had seen herself glowing like a chrysanthemum on a drear autumn 
day. She had felt an increasing power as men’s eyes lingered on her 
lithe young body, gently curved as it was and gossamer clad in nylon 
and silk, lace and fine cotton. 


: Permission has been obtained from the publishers to quote from “Have Thine Own 
Way, Lord” (Hope Publishing Co, Chicago) and “His Eye Is on the Sparrow” 
(Copyright 1934, Renewal. The Rodeheaver Co., Owner. International Copyright 
Secured. ) 
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And then the war had come and all the young men left her village. 
There was no music for her feet to dance to—no beckoning male eyes 
to quicken the blood in her veins. She entered the sisterhood of waiting 
women. But she couldn't wait patiently. She wanted to do something, 
anything to ease the boredom of working in the store, and knitting 
and gossiping with her girl friends. 

When a small revival group arrived in town with its quartet of 
gospel singers and John Prescott as its leader, this boredom sent her 
to them. 

The little hall was packed with her townspeople waiting to be 
amused or comforted or inspired. She sat with her girl friends and 
giggled at the thought of their being present at a revival meeting. 
Then John Prescott appeared on the platform. When he spoke she was 
drawn up toward him. Her numb heart was taken in his two strong 
hands and she felt it swell beneath the pressure of his fingers, hurting 
her. 

The quartet sang and the crowd sang. She looked at this John 
Prescott and music came not only from her lips but from her whole 
being. She sang because she had been dead and now she was alive. 

But when the singing ended and John spoke to them her sense of 
exultation left her. The vanity and sinfulness of her life rose up to 
taunt her. She was forced down into the depths. Her soul was melted 
because of trouble. She reeled to and fro like a drunken one and was 
at her wits end. 

Then she cried unto the Lord in her trouble and He brought her 
out of her distress. He made the storm a calm so the waves thereof 
were still. He brought her to her desired haven and she was saved. 

When she became a handmaiden of the Lord He gave her of His 
peace. He lighted a lamp of joy in her soul. He established her feet 
upon the rock. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever,” she had sung. 

The group had remained in her village for one glorious week of 
meetings and at the end of that time she was led to enroll as a student 
in the Bible School of which John Prescott was principal. Once she 
was at the school he awoke in her a new feeling of unrest and a greater 
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need for atonement. She gazed up from the congregation at this tall 
man with the light of the chosen radiating from his countenance. She 
listened to him expound the word of God in classroom and prayer 
meeting. And always there was the fear in her of being tried and found 
wanting... . 

The day came, however, when that John Prescott, great and tall 
and strong, came to stand beside her. 

“Sister,” he had invited, “linger after the meeting that I may speak 
with you.” 

She had been filled with awe and not a little concern. This man, 
this great man of God, had singled her out. Was she not devout enough 
to remain at the school? Had she offended the Lord? 

She waited, shivering, on a hard bench in the domed auditorium 
until all the others were gone. The long double file of girls and women 
chanting good-nights and blessings on one another, filtered out into the 
summer night. Although she did not look up to watch them, she knew 
the boys and men were leaving too, by the scuffing of their boots, the 
sound of their laughter and the refrain repeated over and over, “God 
is working. Mighty is His Spirit. Halleluiah . . . a blessed meeting.” 

When they were all gone, John Prescott came down from the plat- 
form where he had been bowed in prayer. Pleasure and pain squeezed 
at Elspeth’s heart as she watched him approaching. The lights in the 
high ceiling gleamed on his fair hair and made his skin white and 
luminous. 

“My beloved is white and ruddy, the chiefest among ten thousand 
. . . His eyes are as the eyes of doves by the rivers of waters, washed 
with milk, and fitly set. His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as sweet 
flowers: His lips . . .” 

It was the voice of the Lord preparing her. She caught her breath 
as John stood beside her. 

“Sister Elspeth,” he said, “there is something I wish to discuss 
with you. Our people believe it is better that their leader should be 
married. We are told that favour is deceitful and beauty is vain: but 
a woman that feareth the Lord she shall be praised. For some time now 
the Lord has shown me that you are such a woman, and I am asking 
you to be my wife. Will you kneel with me and pray that you may 
know what words to say?” 
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into view, followed by six young men, all very neat, very serious, but 
with faces that showed forth the joy of salvation. 

As John mounted the platform there was silence, palpable silence. 
He spread wide his arms and God flowed into the meeting. 

Songs of exultation lifted to the mighty, domed roof. 


! sing because I’m happy. 
I sing because I'm free. 
His eye is on the sparrow, 
And I know He watches me. 
There is power, power, wonder working power, 
There is power in the blood, 
Power in the blood... . 


Elspeth shrank from the words. “I am in Hell, eternally separated 
from God. He is punishing me for my wickedness. I cannot sing.” 

John was speaking. The congregation leaned toward him. 

“Help me,” Elspeth pleaded of him, “Help me.” 


But he did not know she was there. “He has never known I was 
here,” she thought. 

The singing went on. 

John called for testimonials. Earnest, pale faced youngsters rose 
to their feet. 

“I am glad to tell you what the Lord has done for me. When I was 
ten years old I got in with a bad crowd at school. I was led to do 
wicked worldly things. I cheated in exams. I played hooky. But God 
sent a dear soul to minister to my needs. I saw the evil of my ways and 
I was saved. ‘He brought me also up out of an horrible pit, out of the 
miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock and established my goings.’ 
Praise the Lord.” 

“Halleluiah. Amen.” 

The congregation was standing. John was praying. 

“You know the sins of our hearts, Oh Lord. You can see our awful 
wickedness, Seach us, cleanse us. Call out the devils, Lord. Tonight 
there are some here who do not know Thee, Lord. Go to them. Break 
their hard hearts. Get inside them, Lord. Oh, some need you, Lord. 
They need you.” 

He raised his head. 
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“Brother Peters will sing for us now, and while he sings I want 
you to bow your head, close your eyes and plead that the Lord God 
will have mercy on your wicked, filthy lives; that He will pour His 
own mercy out upon you and cleanse you from your sins.” 

An exalted tenor voice queried, “Is your all on the Altar tonight?” 

The congregation swayed. The notes lifted and lifted to the ceil- 
ing, to the star lighted night beyond. 

“ Brother, will you come? Sister, will you come? Jesus is waiting 
to forgive you. Come and cast your burden of sin away. Come and 
be saved.” 

John was pleading. Elspeth felt the words twisting her cruelly. 
There was heartbreak in his voice. He wanted salvation for her, for 
the others, the backsliders and the sinners. 

They were all singing now, low, low each in his own heart. 


Have Thine own way, Lord, 
Have Thine own way, 
Thou art the potter, 

I am the clay. 

Mould me and make me 
After Thy will, 

While I am waiting 

Yielded and still. 

“Come to the Lord. He is waiting, waiting to cleanse and to heal. 
Won't you come? Brother? Sister? He pleads for you. Walk out from 
where you are standing. Walk out for the Lord. Come forward and be 
saved.” 

John’s arms were outstretched in appeal. His voice broke in an 
agony of concern. 

“There is only a little time. A little time for the saving of His 
chosen people. Don't hesitate. Come now.” 

Down the aisles the repentant came and the sound of their weep- 
ing formed an obligato to John’s pleading. 

Elspeth slid from her place near the front and joined the sinners 
at the altar. 

Her voice rose above John’s. 

“I have come,” she cried. 
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He ceased speaking. The congregation looked up startled. 

“I have come to confess my great sin. I will have no peace until 
this dark thing has been said. I have tried to take my husband from his 
Lord. I have been jealous of a God who took all your leader's time. I 
have cried out against God and hardened my heart against Him. I 
wanted wicked pleasure. I wanted my husband to feel desire toward 
me. May the Lord forgive.” 

Elspeth faced a hostile crowd. Eyes blazed in anger at her. A 
voice was raised, “She is not fit to be here”. 

Amelia Linton bustled forward, her face a red beet with bristling 
tendrils at the chin. She glared at Elspeth, opened her mouth to say 
something, then shut it again in a hard firm line. Her hands were 
clenched in fists at her side. Then directing herself to the new converts, 
she said, “Come with me. The Devil is at work here.” 

Elspeth felt the self righteous glances of the newly saved scalding 
her. They followed the treasurer's wife into an anteroom and the door 
was shut upon them. 

Dr. Perkins was on his feet. “The woman’s ill,” he said, “Take her 
out.” 

He started to move forward but his wife clutched at his jacket 
and pulled him back. 

“Harlot,” a woman’s voice screamed. 

“There is power, power, wonder working power; power in the 
blood, power in the blood. . . .” the words careened toward the altar 
in a crazy quilt of singing as a voice here, a voice there, took up the 
melody. 

“Sing,” a man shouted, “Drive out the Devils.” 

Elspeth stretched out a hand to the altar to steady herself. Then 
John was beside her. 

“Why did you do this monstrous thing?” he demanded. 

“John, I ...I1.. .” His look froze further words in her brain. 
- She drew away from him and hid her face in her hands. 

With a twitch of his shoulder he swung around to face the con- 
gregation. 

“Let us remember,” he said quietly, “that our Lord invited those 
who were without sin to cast a stone at another poor soul who had 
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fallen into the Devil’s snare of passion. And no one dared throw that 
stone.” 

Elspeth waited trembling, her head still bowed in her hands. Not 
a word was uttered. 

“Let us pray,” John said. 

Following the prayer there was a reluctant exit by the congrega- 
tion. Other than the shuffling of their feet there was no sound. Eispeth 
felt the stillness pressing down on her, damning her. 

The Secretary of the school paused beside John. His eyes slid over 
Elspeth. Sensing this, she hugged herself as if her long cotton dress 
could not cover her nakedness. 

“Do you wish the Board to meet for prayers?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” John said, “In my office. I'll join you later.” 

When the last of the curious had departed Elspeth raised her head 
and looked at John. One of her hands fluttered toward him. He ignored 
it and she let it drop slowly to her side. 

His eyes stared into her face. She wanted to look away but she 
could not. 

“The Devil has you,” he said, “The Devil has made you his own. 
And all the time you have been deceiving me, wearing an air of piety 
to mask this hideousness in you.” 

She suddenly felt hot. 

“John,” she said, “I only wanted. . . .” 

“You only wanted to consort with the evil one, to betray me, hu- 
miliate me. Fortunately you are living amongst the saved. I will not 
put you from me. The unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband 
but as St. Paul says, ‘How knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt 
save thy wife?’ We will pray—the sisters and the brethren, all will 
pray that the Devil may be vanquished.” 

Elspeth swayed toward him, unable to withstand the giddiness 
that was laying hold of her. 

“Kneel down,” he said, “and I will pray for you. We cannot lose a 
moment. The evil power increases even as we waste time here in idle 
speech.” 

“Id like to go home,” she said faintly. 
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“You can't let down. Fight. Your flesh is betraying you into feeling 
tired. Kneel down.” 

Elspeth slumped to her knees and words flowed over her head. 

“We ask Thy forgiveness, Lord, for this our sister. Our spirit 
groans out loud for her. . . .” 

Elspeth’s knees ached from the strain of kneeling on the cold floor. 

“Oh Lord,” she cried out, “Rebuke me not in Thy wrath: neither 
chasten me in Thy hot displeasure. For mine iniquities are gone over 
mine head: as an heavy burden they are too heavy for me.” 

But she knew that neither John nor Heaven heard her. The Devil 
had made her his own. 





Lazarus 


A simple command cuts his death to the bone. 
A stiff shadow, bound, moves out of the cave 
Blurred in drifting clouds of recognition. 
Dappled with hot shadow of olive-leaves, 
Gnarled with the ancient anguish of the vine, 
He stood stone-still, carved out of the indrawn 
Breath of morning, shriven, his neck arched back 
Like a frozen wave. Only the women move, 
Mary and Martha rocking to and fro 

Like bladderwrack in an indolent undertow. 
“Come home from the dead, Lazarus”— 

The women had keened away the three nights 
Never dreaming their salt and hopeless grief 
Could turn their prayer to bitter affirmation. 


Over the vibrant silver of the olivetrees, 

Across the vine-plants and shadow, the day 

Had curled in an arch of lapis lazuli. 

Crisp with menace and the dawning voices, 

The plumed sunlight coils its force and strikes 

A hammer-blow full on the creased eyelids, 

On eyeballs wrinkled by the gravebands, bruised 
By the brass pennies. Miraculous, the light 

Breaks open his eyes as though his skull had split 
On some relentless reef of lamentation. 

His head strains back, arching his neck to the impact. 
The hush of harvest on the taut skins of his ears, 
The memorable feel of his own body 

Bound still, the animal moanings of the women 
Insistent as the fricture of cicadas— 

Out of this undertow he claws his way 

To a bitter beach of consciousness. 


His eyes, unshrouded now, are windows looking 
Inward and outward. No eye dare meet them. 
Even the women edge their shame away 
Disavowing their knowledge and their prayer. 
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The shrivelled heart may know 
The royal reprieve of greenness. 
But what imperial purpose, 
Infinitely gentle, 

Requires this hard penance 
Fathering an old crime 

On new innocence? 


The stiff spasms of his waking overset 

The calculus of grief and the cold 

Merciful mechanism of forgetting. 

His body’s musk and myrrh is tropical landfall, 
Lanquid repose transfixed by arrows of regret. 
Stricken by the two-edged sword of paradise, 

His neck arched back, he raises stone eyes 

To the blaze of a bitter vision—pity granting 

Life, withholding heaven. Nevertheless 

The fluttering hands of embalming sorrow 
Quicken like flowers inward, enfold and cherish 
A man-child, it may be, or the seeds of a woman’s 
Grief, or some more numbing, some more precious 
Mystery nourished of suffering—perhaps 

An alabaster box of spikenard. 


For the sword was made flesh 
And dwells among us. 





The Arts of Subversion 


—New Ways of Violence— 
by 
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As modern warfare grows impossibly destructive our author sees a new use for 
the old arts of the Borgias—conspiracy, assisination, the coup d état. Dreadful 
alternatives are posed for mankind in future struggles for power and freedom. 
Are there any grounds left for hope, for moral possibilities and choices? 
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| whe obvious reasons the technique of conducting a successful putsch 

is not one of the studies commonly found on the curricula of staff 
colleges. Authority is understandably sensitive on the subject of sub- 
version, and in nations less happy in their internal politics than our 
own, too close a perusal of the tactics of the coup d état might con- 
ceivaby be looked upon with suspicion. In nations where serious politi- 
cal violence has never appeared as more than a remote possibility, 
the subject has been somewhat neglected because there have always 
been more pressing and practical matters to occupy the time of the 
military student. And in democratic states the distasteful nature of 
any employment of the military in defence of the civil power has per- 
haps caused even the defensive aspects of the question to receive 
rather less attention than recent historical trends require. 

Until fairly recently, the coup détat was looked upon simply as 
an evidence of weakness and was considered indigenous only to the 
Balkans and to the minor principalities of South and Central America 
—far away countries about which the civilized world knew very little. 
Napoleon and the Eighteenth Brumaire, of course, was admittedly 
something of an exception to this generalization, but then the coup 
which made him First Consul had been preceded by even more drama- 
tic events, and Napoleon in any case was sui generis. At least until 
1918, the violent overthrow of a government by a small coterie within 
the state was regarded as the prerogative of the various Ruritanias 
east of the Danube, and until an even later date the method itself was 
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generally considered to have more in common with opéra-bouffe than 
with any military doctrine. 

All this was changed by the thunderous downfall of dynasties 
which occurred towards the close of the First World War. With the 
collapse of the three great empires of continental Europe, instability 
in government and a declining reverence for authority popularized 
the putsch in areas where it would previously have been inconceiv- 
able. Hohenzollern and Hapsburg in the course of their long histories 
had indeed lost wars and been shaken by revolt, but never before had 
Berlin and Vienna been threatened by the intrigues of Zenda. In the 
interregnum between the two world wars, however, Kapp and Luden- 
dorff and Seyss-Inquart each followed, according to his lesser abilities, 
the example which had been set by Lenin and Trotsky in their success- 
ful attack against the Kerensky regime. 

There are a number of important facts which are strangely for- 
gotten about contemporary history, but perhaps none of these is more 
important—or more commonly forgotten—than the fact that the 
Bolsheviks were established in power, not by the revolution, but by 
the coup d état. Although it was not recognized at the time, the stor- 
ming of the Winter Palace on that Red October day of 1917 was but the 
precursor of a long series of similar acts in many nations. From the 
Dniester to the Rhine, Europe was given over to political violence. 
Kings abdicated and politicians were assassinated; the Left had its 
Bela Khuns, its Liebknechts and its Luxembourgs, while the Right had 
its Mannerheims, its Pilsudskis, and its Mussolinis; the struggle for 
internal power ebbed and flowed with the moon. The Bolshevik putsch 
also had this further and more fateful significance: it became in time 
a part of the Communist ethos and the nucleus about which a formid- 
able body of doctrine was precipitated. 

Apart from the example of Lenin’s success, another factor also 
influenced the extremist politicians of Europe. The logic of events 
slowly began to compel a re-examination of the theoretical basis of 
war. In all except the keenest minds it is probable that this re-examina- 
tion was initially a shift in mood rather than a definite change in 
doctrine. Yet as war became more terrible and more uncertain it there- 
fore became patently less satisfactory as the classic “continuation of 
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policy by other means” which Clausewitz believed it to be. Lenin had 
read Clausewitz with care and admiration but Lenin was not the man 
to bow any unnecessary knee to Baal. He accepted from Vom Krieg 
what seemed to him to be good, and unhestitatingly rejected the re- 
mainder. 

All through the nineteenth century there had appeared nothing 
in military experience to deny the dictum of Clausewitz and no portent 
had been vouchsafed to cast doubt upon the absolute nature of the 
truth which he had enunciated. After the French victories at Magenta 
and Solferino, Austria had paid her forfeits in the classic style, and 
the new Kingdom of Italy had emerged. On three subsequent occa- 
sions Prussia put into successful practice the teachings of her military 
philosopher, and in the Danish Duchies, at Sadowa, and at Sedan 
proved again that war could be a profitable policy. Even in August 
of 1914 there was still a general belief that a European war could be 
fought and decided in one campaigning season. A spirit of high adven- 
ture was in the air that summer and young men, flocking to the colours, 
were fearful lest the fighting should be over before they could play a 
part in it. In the first few weeks of that war cavalry still charged with 
glittering lances, and for a short time it did indeed appear as though 
honour had come back like a king to earth. The bugles which blew 
out over the rich dead sounded no presentiment of the butchery which 
was soon to occur at Artois, Verdun, the Somme, and Passchendaele. 
The long years of positional warfare, filled with futile attacks and 
enormous losses, could not fail to influence in some way all those who 
considered the problems of statescraft. The First World War, which 
was begun with so much light-hearted élan, ended in a mood of bitter 
disillusionment. 

The lessons of history, however, never seem to be assimilated 
rapidly, and although both the Left and the Right were willing to 
adopt the putsch as an additional instrument of foreign policy, they 
were by no means prepared to forego older and more direct methods. 
In 1939 the rulers of a great state could still believe that they might 
best achieve their aims by conventional force of arms. The experience 
of the Second World War, with its ruin of cities and its millions of 
dead, reinforced the conclusions which were tentatively drawn from 
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the first holocaust, while the bomb which was dropped at Hiroshima 
lent weight to the view that war might more properly be regarded as 
the bankruptcy of policy rather than merely as its continuation. 

Yet it is to be doubted if any ruler or any government in any 
period of history has ever regarded war as an end in itself. Alexander's 
weeping that there were no more worlds to conquer is hard to recon- 
cile with the fact of his return from India, for whatever may have been 
the cause of those kingly tears it is scarcely plausible to attribute them 
to an ignorance of geography. Hannibal's thirst for Roman blood, 
Caesars victorious campaigns, the bloody invasions of the Golden 
Horde, and Napoleon's brilliant battles were, no doubt, each in their 
way gratifying to the commander concerned, but they were not ends in 
themselves. Psychopathic philosophers like Nietzsche may have pro- 
claimed that “a good war justifies any cause’, but mankind has com- 
monly been too astute to make philosophers kings. And although 
there was undoubtedly much landesknecht philosophy among the 
Nazis and much voluble scorn for a biirgerlich way of life, it is certain 
that Hitler preferred the flower-strewn streets of Vienna at the time 
of the Anschluss, or the Blumenkorsos of the successive occupations 
of Czechoslovakia, to the winter “hedgehogs” outside of Moscow or to 
the steel] trap of Stalingrad. No, the end of policy is power, and the 
rulers of states are likely to search for new means of achieving this aim 
before they are converted to a renunciation of force. For this reason 
it appears probable that the technique of the putsch will have an in- 
creasing appeal in the years to come. 

The search for some feasible alternative to war is, of course, not 
new. In a sense it has always been the business of all diplomacy and, 
even in the realm of direct power politics, there have been numerous 
examples of more subtle methods than military attack. The Italian city 
states of the Renaissance, for instance, thoroughly explored the pos- 
sibilities. Caesar Borgia claimed that, if he could but get an ass laden 
with gold through the gates of a city, the city was his, and in those 
cases where bribery and treason failed, poison or the assassin’s knife 
often succeeded. The statesman of our age are therefore not the first 
to seek some cheaper and less hazardous means of gaining their ends. 
What is different is that the problem is now presented in a much more 
acute form than ever before. 
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At first glance it does not appear that the present level of arma- 
ment throughout the world lends any support to the view that war is 
about to be abandoned as the ultimate arbiter. Yet behind all the 
facades of military power there is today to be detected an entirely 
new reluctance to unleash such violence. The proud boast which was 
formerly engraved upon the field pieces of the French monarchy— 
ultima ratio regis—could not now, with the same truth, be stamped 
upon the casings of atomic bombs. Such royal impatience is far too 
expensive a luxury for modern rulers, and the very magnitude of avail- 
able military force now militates against its ready employment. In 
the middle of the twentieth century there is little danger that any 
major power will fight merely because its amour-propre has been of- 
fended. In the nuclear age more than an Ems telegram or the murder 
of an unpopuar archduke will be required to unslip the dogs of war. 
None of these arguments, however, applies against an internal up- 
heaval which is judiciously aided or inspired by a foreign power. When 
the putsch is properly handled, there need be no risk of war and, if 
successful, it may well deliver the victim nation to a bondage as com- 
plete as any invasion could have achieved. 

From this it might appear that coups may conveniently be divided 
into two categories—those which are purely internal affairs and those 
which are subsidized by a foreign power. This distinction, however, 
is not in practice as clearcut as might be supposed, for even the putsch 
which is achieved entirely as the result of national efforts invariably 
has some international implications, at least to the extent that certain 
foreign governments will prefer one type of regime to another. Indeed 
the expectation of diplomatic recognition may by itself be a decisive 
factor in the success of a coup d état. If it is true that no man is an 
island unto himself but that each is a part of the continent and of the 
main, it is a fortiori, truer still that all states are similarly situated. 
Any bell which tolls for any nation is heard throughout the world. 
Thus it would probably be more accurate to say that the amount of 
foreign influence may vary all the way down the scale from an actual 
threat of armed intervention to a merely benevolent neutrality. Al- 
though in the attempted Austrian putsch of 1934 the Reichswehr was 
prevented from crossing the frontier by the threatening troop move- 
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ments of Fascist Italy, the German Nazis nevertheless provided arms, 
technical assistance, and money to their political brethern in Vienna, * 
while Goebbels’ propaganda maintained a consistent virulence of tone 
and a typical disregard of international courtesy. On the other hand, 
although all major democratic governments were scrupulous not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Guatemala in 1955, it is probable 
that no statesman in the West wept to see the Communist regime of 
Arbenez overthrown by Colonel Armas—and it is certain that Armas 
knew that this would be the case. 

The aim of any putsch is the sudden and violent overthrow of 
the existing regime and the substitution of a new one. The basic phil- 
osophy is that it is easier to strike directly at the heart of government 
rather than to hack a way to this vital organ through the normal de- 
fences. The whole concept of the putsch insists that the clash of armies 
is to be avoided and that those whose function it is to defend the 
government are to assist in its downfall. From this it may be seen that, 
if any significant portion of the armed services remains loyal to the 
regime, or if the government has at its command any considerable 
number of armed irregulars, the putsch is destined either to fail com- 
pletely or to deteriorate into a civil war. If, however, there is little or 
no opposition from any armed body within the state and if there is 
some support for the new regime throughout the country, the forces 
required to conduct a putsch need not be very great. According to 
Stalin, who should have known, revolutions are made by militant min- 
orities. Palace revolutions can sometimes be made with exceedingly 
small minorities. The putsch then is distinguished from the civil war 
by the speed of its conclusion and the directness of its attack; it is 
distinguished from the revolution in that it is carried out by a relatively 
small number of insurgents rather than by a spontaneous uprising of 
the masses. The civil war is bloodier than the putsch; the revolution 
is more amorphous. 

In military phraseology the successful coup d'état may be divided 
into three component phases: conspiracy, attack, and consolidation. 
The conspiracy phase may be said to begin with the first tentative 
plotting against the existing regime and to end with the first act of 
organized violence; the attack phase is concluded with the effective 
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neutralization of the power of the government; and the consolidation 
phase is completed when that power, or a substantial portion of it, 
has passed into the hands of the insurgents. And here it may be seen 
that the comment, “il n’y a que le premier pas qui cotite”, which was 
originally said of the Canadian Jesuit martyrs who were made to walk 
barefoot down a long path of burning coals, may apply in less pious 
matters. In the putsch too it is probably only the first step which 
counts. The coup that fails almost invariably does so in the conspir- 
atorial phase. This is generally true even when that failure is consum- 
mated by a subsequent outbreak of fighting, for the powers of govern- 
ment are normally so great that, in any case where prior intelligence 
of the attempt is available, adequate counter-measures can commonly 
be taken. It is not always even necessary that these counter-measures 
be military ones. The Reichswehr stood aside when Kapp and von 
Liittwitz marched into Berlin in March, 1920, but President Ebert was 
able to break the putsch with—of all weapons—a general strike. The 
only case when the conspiratorial phase would not seem to be of para- 
mount importance is when the regime is so shaky and so unstable that 
its downfall can be accomplished by the merest push rather than by a 
putsch. 

The Conspirators Vade Mecum is one of the text books which 
has never been written, because it is impossible to do so. So much de- 
pends on personalities, the local situation, the degree of acceptable 
risk, and on purely temporary and unique factors that only a few gen- 
eral rules are possible. The first of these is that knowledge of a plot 
must be strictly limited, especially in the initial stages, to those who are 
absolutely essential to the plot's fruition, and that no one who is 
involved should be told anything more than he needs to know to con- 
duct his own part of the operation. Some internal security apparatus 
must be organized to monitor the conspirators, and any treason to 
the cause which is even suspected must be dealt with ruthlessly and 
at once. The obvious desirability of penetrating the government's in- 
telligence service at as high a level as possible is probably the last of 
such general obiter dicta which can be given. Conspiracy, like the art 
of making love, is too individual a recreation to be susceptible of 
profitable analysis. Each man must do the best he can. 
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In the attack phase, unless everything else is overwhelmingly in 
favour of the rebels, it is essential that the major personalities of the 
existing government be prevented from escaping and providing a 
rallying point for the defence. These personalities are indeed the 
heart of the government and any failure to neutralize them is a failure 
of the basic aims of the putsch. The two ways in which this neutraliza- 
tion may be accomplished are assassination or capture. If other means 
were feasible, a more civilized procedure could be adopted for chang- 
ing governments. 

Of the two methods, assassination is generally the easier to 
achieve, for no matter how well guarded a statesman may be, he is 
invariably vulnerable on his unavoidable public appearances. The 
shades of Lincoln and of the Archduke Ferdinand, of Barthou and 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia, of Dr. Dollfus and of Ghandi offer 
mute testimony of the inadequacy of any protective measures. No 
guards along the route, no searching of houses or patrolling of roof- 
tops, no previous round-up of suspects can ensure the safety of a public 
man in public. The most which can be guaranteed by even the best 
security force is that the assassin will not escape, and in the past this 
has never proved a deterrent to ardent patriots, political fanatics, or 
drug-crazed criminals. The widespread use of television for political 
purposes will somewhat lessen the risk of assassination in the future, 
but will by no means obviate it. There are times when even the most 
unpopular dictator must show himself to the people. The statesman, 
of course, is even more vulnerable if the blow can be struck by some- 
one who has legitimate, frequent, and official access to him. 

For a succesful assassination a personal weapon of some kind is 
strongly indicated. Area weapons such as shell fire or aerial bombing, 
although they have the advantage of affording a relative immunity to 
the assassins, are notoriously inaccurate and unsure. The bombing of 
a dictator's palace may not only fail to kill the dictator but may also 
do much to make the coup distasteful in the popular mind. This con- 
sideration, of course, is of lesser importance in a state where civic 
disorder and bloodshed have been frequent. A population which has 
supped full of horrors is not likely to quibble at a few more corpses 
in a public square. A more cogent objection to the indiscriminate use 
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of area weapons is that it may keep from the streets those sympathizers 
who might otherwise have demonstrated against the regime or even 
taken an actual part in the fighting. 

Experience would indicate that the pistol or the bomb is the most 
reliable weapon for an assassin, with the preference going to the pistol. 
Gabriel Princeps, after all, managed to start the First World War with 
his pistol shot in Sarajevo in 1914, while the bomb which was first 
thrown at the archduke did little more than enrage him, and Hitler 
unfortunately survived the explosion in his East Prussian headquarters 
in July of 1944. The bomb is certainly no easier to conceal about the 
person than the pistol and it is much less reliable. Even when a bomb 
is equipped with a timing device, it can not really be claimed that 
this allows the assassin to escape. Von Stauffenberg, if he could have 
used a bullet in Hitler's bunker, might well have died, but he would 
probably have died less painfully than he did, and he might, with a 
bullet, have changed the course of history. With so small a fulcrum it 
is sometimes possible to move the world. 

The capture of government leaders may be somewhat more diffi- 
cult to accomplish than their assassination, but the method neverthe- 
less has its advantages. Probably the most important of these is that 
it eliminates the moral stigma which, even in this century, is com- 
monly attached to murder. The conspirators in the early days of their 
plot will usually find it easier to convince those whose help they need 
to join in a coup if no blood is to be spilled, for there are a surprising 
number of people who cling to the belief that omelettes can be made 
without eggs. Thus the soldiers’ oath of personal allegiances to Hitler 
was a very real obstacle to the July ‘44 rebels and many a general re- 
fused his active cooperation to any plan which called for the assassina- 
tion of the Fiihrer. This is a hard dilemma for the leaders of a putsch, 
since it necessarily increases the difficulties of planning without in anv 
way diminishing the risks. Yet it is often unavoidable, for in a world 
which is divided into the hard-hearted kind and the soft-hearted cruel, 
the latter greatly outnumber the former. 

A further possible advantage of capture in preference to assassina- 
tion is the ability it confers upon the rebels of staging a public trial 
after the putsch and thus of justifying their action by the appearance 
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of legality. History has often heard repeated the pathetic boast of the 
Puritans after the execution of King Charles—“This thing was not done 
in a corner’. Obviously, however, the public trial is a double-edged and 
a dangerous weapon. In the first place the accused must necessarily be 
convicted since an acquittal would amount to a condemnation of the 
coup. The Nazis, who blundered in so many greater matters, also mis- 
calculated badly when they tried Dimitrov for the burning of the 
Reichstag and it is possible that the world may not yet have heard the 
last of Nuremburg. This necessity of securing a conviction, quite apart 
from the fact that it makes a travesty of justice, is hardly calculated to 
promote good public relations. There have been several defendants of 
whom it could be said that nothing in their lives became them like the 
leaving of it, and the new regime which publicly tries the members of 
the old government runs the risk of estranging its supporters over so 
inconsequential a matter as the bearing ot a condemned man. 
Apart from the neutralization of the leaders of the existing 
government, it is difficult to define for all cases precise military objec- 
tives for a putsch, since these must necessarily vary in each instance 
with the political situation, the disposition of armed bodies within the 
state, and the likelihood of foreign intervention. The general rule 
seems to be that the executive portions of government should be iso- 
lated from its possible supporters, including the general public. In 
many coups there has been a tendency to effect this by the indiscri- 
minate occupation of government buildings in the capital. This habit 
in itself can contribute much to the failure of a putsch, for not only 
does it disperse the attacking forces, often needlessly, but it also tends 
to bring the entire operation of the state machinery to a halt. 
Certain buildings must always be occupied, but each of these 
must be decided on its own merits. The attacking forces must resist 
any temptation to march into post offices, railway stations, and hydro 
plants merely because they seem to have no place else to go. Any 
arsenals not already in the hands of the rebels must, of course, be 
seized immediately, but this should not be done with the intention of 
obtaining arms. So many delays and unforseen difficulties may arise 
even in such a relatively simple operation as the capture of an ordnance 
depot that the attackers cannot afford to rely on such sources for their 
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weapons. (This needless to say, is a counsel of perfection, an attribute 
of that perfect or absolute putsch which is doubtless laid up, like the 
Platonic ideas, in Heaven. In the world of reality Captain Murat gal- 
lops desperately through the dark to sieze the guns in the gardens of 
the Tuilleries, and yet the coup succeeds.) Ideally speaking, however, 
the aim of the occupation of arsenals should rather be to prevent the 
distribution of weapons to possible government supporters or to the 
mob. 

Radio and television stations should also be occupied in order 
that the rebels may continue to operate them. Information in the form 
of frequent news bulletins should be broadcast to the population al- 
most from the moment the putsch begins. From the point of view of 
its effect it does not greatly matter whether the information so broadcast 
is true or not. The main thing is to influence the public to those courses 
of action desired by the insurgents. In fact it is in every way preferable 
that a complete programme of periodic announcements be drawn up 
well in advance, for this is certainly one situation in which art can 
improve upon nature. If the putsch progresses according to plan, the 
bulletins will correspond roughly with the actual state of affairs; if 
things go wrong, the false news can confuse and harm only the govern- 
ment supporters. In any case the number of persons who in the heat of 
the action will be able to contradict these inspired reports from their 
own observation will be so small as to be insignificant. 

The steady flow of propaganda must continue well into the con- 
solidation phase of the operation. Once the putschists have effectively 
neutralized the old regime, they must aim at the speedy restoration of 
law and order, the elimination of looting, and the suppression of those 
private murders which are always likely to accompany widespread 
disorder. Concurrently with this, the new government must ensure 
that any latent hostility does not flare up into counter-revolution. 
Public opinion must therefore be controlled for some considerable 
time, and any dangerous supporters of the old order must be arrested. 
A successful putsch may also bring about a crisis in foreign relations, 
and this must be dealt with by new alliances, concessions, or by a show 
of force. Foreign governments, either because they dislike the new 
regime or because they believe they see their chance in the momentary 
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weakness of a neighbor, may invade or threaten to do so. And revolu- 
tionary juntas are not always so fortunate as were the French at Valmy. 
The Communist coup in Hungary in 1920 was suppressed by Rouman- 
ian arms, and the herioc stroke by which General Simovitch deposed 
the Regent Paul of Yugoslavia in 1941, although it redounded to the 
honour of his country, could not save Belgrade from an immediate 
Nazi occupation. 

In spite of the deceits and the contrived unfaithfulness which 
must so often mark the consolidation phase of a coup d état, it is never- 
theless here that we can see the whole affair most clearly for what it 
is. The conspiratorial phase is necessarily a thing of the shadows, and 
not even the prying torchlight beam of history will later be able to 
illuminate all its darker corners. The attack phase is usually open for 
all to see, but it tells us little. What fingers pulled the triggers, which 
way the fighting went, what was the count in dead and wounded— 
these things are the commonplace measurements of battles. If the 
fighting favours the government and the coup is suppressed, there are 
likely to be, in the modern manner, confessions; if the fighting favours 
the rebels and the coup succeeds, the world will be the richer for 
memoirs. Neither the forced recantations of the vanquished nor the 
retrospective justifications of the victors are likely to assist greatly in 
the search for the truth. Yet by the way in which the new government 
deals with the country it has taken over we may generally judge its 
motives and its aims. By their fruits we are able to know them. 

What the outside world sees during the consolidation phase of a 
new regime is frequently unpleasant enough. In nations such as our 
own which have long forgotten the smell of tyranny, there is often 
a tendency to wrinkle the nose in disgust at the methods of the putsch, 
to turn away in fastidious disdain and search for cleaner air. Certainly 
any government which comes to power by assassination, by secret 
violence, and by false propaganda must feel a strong compulsion to 
adopt sternly repressive measures. There are certain to be at least 
some sections of the nation which preferred the former state of affairs. 
Thus there is always the dread of counter-revolution, the fear that 
what has been so wrought may be unwrought so. There may, as well, 
be threatening foreign powers to be appeased by concessions or op- 
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posed by force. With all this against them, the wonder is not, perhaps, 
so much that many governments established by the coup d état turn 
out badly, as that some of them have upon occasion turned out well. 
It should come as no shock to the historian to discover the fatal facility 
with which evil means so often corrupt good ends. What is more sur- 
prising is that it does not always happen, that occasionally out of con- 
spiracy, murder and violence there does indeed issue justice, freedom, 
and the dignity of man. 

In any case, whether we like it or not, the putsch as an instrument 
of policy is already with us. Neither a knowledge of history nor a study 
of the human heart can encourage the hope that men will forsake 
their search for power through force, but the ever increasing destruc- 
tiveness and uncertainty of war must eventually ensure that other 
forms of violence will be substituted for it. This lesson, which seems 
so plain to read, may not, of course, have been learnt as yet. Perhaps 
the world will not be convinced until it has actually tried a hydrogen 
war, for the world is remarkably wilful—a characteristic which it 
traditionally shares with its confreres, the flesh and the devil. But in 
the end intelligence is likely to prevail—although morality may not— 
and the concentrated blow at the heart of government will be pre- 
ferred to the brutish and meaningless slaughter of millions. 

The technique will, no doubt, be refined upon and improved. 
There are signs of this already. Especially in the oligarchic camp there 
has been a tendency of late to favour what might be called the con- 
stitutional putsch, which consists essentially in eliminating the attack 
phase of the operation and transferring the violence from the public 
square to the people's courts. Under this system, before you kill your 
enemy, you first of all accept Cabinet posts in his government and the 
Ministry of the Interior. The prior control of the military, the police, 
and the judiciary are the common means by which this type of putsch 
has so far been achieved. It is undoubtedly natural that would-be 
tyrants should act in this manner, for tyranny springs from cowardice 
and there is always the danger that the fighting at the barricades might 
go against them. On the other hand, the democratic faction which 
revolts against an already established autocracy never has the oppor- 
tunity to achieve its ends in this way, for although it may be quite as 
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bloodthirsty once it gains power, it must by the very nature of things 
rely upon honest fighting to bring about the downfall of its foes. 
Oligarchies always walk hand in hand with fear and have an almost 
pathological preoccupation with matters of self-preservation. They 
rely for their protection upon the Gestapo or the Ogpu, upon the 
knock on the door at night, the waiting van, the trip to Biichenwald or 
to the Lubianka. Where there is no constitution there can be no con- 
stitutional conspiracy. 

In spite of this it remains true that democracies are inherently 
less vulnerable to the putsch than are tyrannies. Although dictator- 
ships probably enjoy many purely military advantages—at least until 
the actual outbreak of war—the whole structure of autocracy is never- 
theless more susceptible to internal subversion than is that of repre- 
sentative government. Just as it is to the normal military advantage 
of dictatorships that their executive power is highly concentrated, 
thus making possible sudden decision and swift action, so also this 
very concentration of power at the top necessarily presents a more 
attractive target. An inverted pyramid may be more spectacular than 
one which has its broad base upon the ground, but it is also much 
easier to topple. The assassination of Hitler and half a dozen high- 
ranking Nazis in August of 1939 might well have changed the destinies 
of nations, but the removal of almost any number of democratic poli- 
ticians would have had far less effect upon the course of events. Policies 
which are imposed from above may be changed by the violent deaths 
of the policy makers, but policies which have their origin in the will 
of the people and which achieve their expression by due democratic 
process are infinitely less dependent upon a few personalities. A se- 
cond factor, and one which may ultimately be of more importance, 
is the fact that oppression is not a natural state of man. There will no 
doubt always be dissident elements in democracies, for a policy of a 
chicken in every pot on Sundays will always be an inadequate sop to 
those who desire a new heaven and a new earth. But the curses which 
are directed at dictators, although they may not be so loud, are very 
deep. 

There is thus some reason to hope that the technique of the 
putsch, which has so far been employed mainly by the tyrants, may 
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yet become the salvation of the people. Indeed, if we look at the pale 
pathetic millions in every part of the world who are suffering under 
one form of oppression or another, we may well ask ourselves: How 
else can liberation come? 

In the Western democracies there is a tendency today for even 
the soberest political forecasts to read rather too much like science 
fiction. It is not only that we appear to put our faith exclusively in 
chariots, but also that we completely ignore the tremendous poten- 
tial of all those latent forces which grow and are nourished by man’s 
eternal desire for freedom. Power in the future may, of course, belong 
to the civilization which progresses furthest and fastest with guided 
missiles, space ships, and calculating machines. It may, on the other 
hand, be that the future is reserved for those who best understand the 
motivations and impulses of the human heart, the principles for which 
men will fight and the ideals for which they will die. And, if this is so, 
the decisive battles of the future may be won, not by the long-range 
bombardment of great cities or by the bloody offensives of huge armies, 


but by some heroic sacrifice of tyrannicide or by some sudden small 
assault across a public square. 





Atoms for Peace 
—Canada Goes to Geneva— 


by 
W. B. Lewis 





What are the prospects for an early economic use of atomic energy? How far 
has practical development of atomic power gone in the U.S.A. the U.S.S.R., 
Britain and Canada? What will be the effect of new sources of energy on the 
underdeveloped countries? A report on the Geneva Conference by Canada's 
chief delegate. 





a. full story of this Geneva Conference can never be told. Even 
yet it is dificult to see in a balanced perspective the hundreds of 
thousands of personal impacts it brought about. In some respects 
judged as an international meeting it was merely unprecedented and 
extraordinary, in others it was unrepeatable. Here was a gigantic meet- 
ing between more than 70 nations sending more than 1400 delegates 
accompanied by press and other observers to make a total of over 
3,000. It kept to its timetable; it achieved its aim and maintained a 
most friendly atmosphere throughout. Moreover as a scientific con- 
ference it was unprecedented for the scientific papers written by in- 
dividuals or groups which were presented by the authors or other 
knowlegeable scientists but sponsored by governments or international 
agencies. It is unrepeatable because it marked a transition from a period 
of many years during which atomic energy technology was closely 
guarded to one in which the abundance of available information is far 
greater than any individual can absorb. The problem of those who have 
to take action and look for technical guidance is now to find their way 
through the mass to discover what they need. It may or may not be 
there, for many problems are still unsolved. 

The topics of the Conference proper covered a wide range. The 
prospective use of nuclear energy for the generation of large-scale 
electric power rightly held pride of place. 
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Man has learned how to control almost all the diseases that 
plagued his ancestors; he has developed sate means of transportation; 
he can now travel and live wherever he wishes on this planet; he has 
made progress in building a social organization which is economically 
stable (the economists believe the boom-depression cycle can be 
avoided ); material prosperity is at present limited only by the avail- 
ability and distribution of energy and of fresh water. Now in principle, 
although still far from practice (and this was made clear at Geneva), 
atomic energy can be made available at almost equal cost anywhere 
on earth. Contrary to suppositions current as recently as 1951, reports 
to the Conference showed the world to be abundantly endowed with 
available ores of uranium and thorium. Moreover the energy content 
is so high that transportation costs are negligible. There are, however, 
checks—some imposed by nature, others by human education and or- 
ganization. It will be the main purpose of this review to discuss these 
prospects as they were disclosed at Geneva. Attention must, however, 
also be given to the other peaceful uses of atomic energy that had their 
place among the topics of the Conference. 

Science has acquired a new tool, the radioactive isotope. In 
the search for an analogy this has often been compared in its impor- 
tance to science with the introduction of the microscope. The analogy 
may be good because microscopes are not very common in domestic 
affairs, and similarly the radioactive isotope is a tool for the scientist 
where appropriate, but not for general use. The analogy, however, 
gives little help towards understanding the promise held out by the 
radioactive isotope. This can best be suggested by selected examples. 
To discover how the sap in a tree may be channelled to specific leaves 
or twigs, the radioactive isotope serves as “tagged” or “tracer” atoms 
to trace the flow without significant interference. To discover to what 
extent atoms in a metal alloy migrate, or the manner in which they are 
picked off in wear produced by rubbing, again the radioactive isotope 
serves as tracer. To distinguish between the phosphorus in fertilizer 
and that naturally supplied from the ground to a growing plant; to 
label a burrowing insect so that it may be located and identified at 
any stage of its annual cycle; to diagnose abnormal functioning of 
human glands by following the passage of tagged iodine; to unravel 
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the relation between saliva and the thyroid gland; to discover leaks 
from buried water-pipes—all are examples taken from Geneva papers. 

The radioactive isotope may also be used in large amounts or 
concentrated form to provide penetrating radiations for purposes such 
as examining the quality of welds in thick steel. This is specially useful 
in a variety of out of the way circumstances such as for long pipe-lines, 
or for boilers. They also serve to reveal the quality of massive or intri- 
cate metal castings, or the thickness of sheet metal or paper strip as it 
is produced in a continuous mill. The radiations may also be used to 
sterilize food or drugs, or as agents in chemical syntheses. Dr. W. F. 
Libby of the United States estimated that such uses of radioactive 
isotopes already represented a saving in industry of $100,000,000 a 
year in that country. 

Another ingenious use was described in a United States paper. 
A large number of males of a harmful species of fly—the screw-worm 
fly—were sterilized by radiation and released on a Caribbean island. 
The experiment was very successful and there was a great reduction in 
the population of these flies in the next generation. 

Another important topic at the Conference was the need for 
methods of control of the hazards caused by radiations from the radio- 
active products of nuclear reactors. Hazards associated with reactor 
operations, techniques of radioactive waste disposal, and surveys of 
radioactive contamination were all discussed as well as the basic pro- 
blems of evaluating the biological hazards. On this subject the gene- 
ticists warned that they had yet no quantitative data and until these 
were established it might be unwise to expose the whole world popula- 
tion to a level of radiation significantly above that which is inevitably 
our heritage. Fortunately, despite the great increase in human produc- 
tion and dispersion of radioactive materials since 1945, the background 
level to which we are all exposed has not significantly changed. No 
responsible person wishes to proceed blindly, so it is important to get 
the genetic radiation data on to a scientific basis. It must be realized, 
however, that some data will not mature for several human genera- 
tions. The gathering of such data has subsequently been made the 
objective of a United Nations committee. Much more immediate action 
can be taken to establish practices for avoiding radiation injuries to 
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individuals. Both East and West were found to be working to compar- 
able standards and all available evidence suggested that these were 


safe. 
* * * 


The official proceedings of the Conference comprise over 1100 
papers contributed by the participating countries together with an 
account of the presentation and discussion of those selected papers 
assigned a place in one of the sixty sessions of three hours each. The 
first bound volumes in English are now appearing. Pre-prints of the 
papers have been available since the Conference, some of them earlier. 
Verbatim records of the sessions, in the language used, have also been 
circulated. This official record, however, is only a part of the written 
product of the Conference, for in addition, the United States presented 
to all delegations sets of eight volumes of technical handbooks and 
bibliographies, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics distributed 
bound volumes of the proceedings of their July conference on atomic 
energy held in Moscow. Many other countries also contributed tech- 
nical literature. Moreover, during the Conference, individual countries 
held press conferences. It was from these that the world first heard of 
bulk prices for the separated fissile isotope uranium-235 and for heavy 
water. The United States and the United Kingdom also announced 
their research programmes on nuclear fusion energy that captured the 
headlines without revealing anything of substance except that the goal 
might be many years off and was not thought likely to disturb the 
production of economic power from fission. 

Two major exhibitions were associated with the Conference. One 
in the Palais des Nations where the Conference was held was spon- 
sored by the governments. The Canadian exhibit occupied a most priv- 
ileged position where it must have been seen by every participant. The 
Canadian reactors NRX, ZEEP, NRU as well as NPD, the first in 
Canada for generating electric power, were presented in this exhibit 
by models, photographs, drawings and descriptions. The display 
included actual radiation therapy units based on radioactive cobalt 
produced in NRX. Samples and photographs showed Canada’s 
operations as a major producer of uranium. There were also 
atomic energy instruments of Canadian design and manufacture. 
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In the exhibits of the other countries it was again the models of 
reactors which attracted most attention, in particular the model of 
the operating power generating reactor of the U.S.S.R A reactor in 
actual operation proved popular—the “swimming pool” reactor special- 
ly made for the Conference by the U.S.A. 

The second exhibition was sponsored by commercial firms in the 
Palais des Expositions. This revealed the variety and size of industrial 
projects particularly in the U.S.A., U.K., France and other European 
countries. 

Publishers were active at the Conference, making preparations 
for books and journals that would present some of the most significant 
papers more conveniently, fili in gaps and digest and review informa- 
tion. 

One most lasting impression of the Conference is the happiness 
of the scientists at being allowed to discuss freely topics that were of 
such importance that they were still of active current interest. Free- 
dom of discussion was not complete; none can know the whole mea- 
sure of the restraints affecting scientists of both East and West. In 
certain topics the boundaries appeared to be the same. The technology 
of fuels for power reactors was still beyond the pale; but since no-one 
claimed to have an ideal reactor fuel it is only the measure of ignor- 
ance that is being covered by this secrecy. The scientific problems of 
complex solid materials irradiated by neutrons and gamma-radiation 
are, however, of such difficulty and complexity that it is to be hoped 
this restriction will not be carried too far. 

Beyond even the political implications of atomic energy there was 
a philosophical note struck by Dr. Niels Bohr in his evening address. 
He stressed the importance of free international exchange on the in- 
tellectual scientific level but hinted also at a new basic orientation for 
intelligent understanding of the world we live in—his key word 
was “complementarity”. Professor Bohr drew an extension by 
analogy from the Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy which is 
recognized in physics either as a limit to our observation of phenomena 
or, by some, as a characteristic duality of the phenomena. Extending 
this latter view, Bohr asks whether in most human affairs we have not 
a similar duality in nature, two mutually exclusive ultimates, each 
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ideally desirable, from which all working solutions are to be derived by 
taking part and surrendering part of each. 
. * . 

The prospect of atomic power was discussed from many angles. 
First, there was discussion of “World Energy Needs” in which the 
economists addressed themselves to the question “Is there a need for 
a new source of energy?” All economists recognize a correlation be- 
tween the material standard of living measured as the income or value 
of the product per head of the population and the energy consump- 
tion per head. For example in France, Germany and the U.S.S.R., both 
income and energy consumption are about one-quarter of that in the 
United States and Canada which head the list. India, Pakistan, Haiti, 
Burma, Korea and the Phillipines average about 1% in energy con- 
sumption and 3% in income relative to the United States. It follows 
that if the material standard of living in the under-developed countries 
is to become closer to that in the leading countries, a greatly increased 
energy consumption will be necessary. The main established sources 
of energy in the world are coal, oil and natural gas, hydro-power, 
wood and dung. 

Now although the United States and U.S.S.R. can claim vast re- 
sources of coal, the politico-economic situation in the world does not 
promise to make it practicable either to ship to the under-developed 
countries the vast tonnages that would be in prospect, or to transfer 
the populations from those regions to the coal. Oil reserves are not 
nearly as large, but oil is available at a price. The under-developed 
countries are not, however, competing very significantly for its use 
because of lack of the necessary roads, harbours and capital equipment. 
Hydro-power has a peculiar pattern of development. In too many coun- 
tries hydro resources lie in mountain regions that also harbour bandits 
or warring tribes. It becomes economic to develop only when stable 
conditions of law and order prevail, and when a large demand has been 
built up within about 200 miles of the source of power. In India the 
use of dung for fuel is deprecated because it could be used more pro- 
fitably as fertilizer. 

Two potential sources of energy have been much discussed, atomic 
energy and solar energy. The applications of these have characteristics 
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differing from the conventional sources and from each other. Solar 
energy may be harnessed in small amounts, for example by reflectors 
for cooking individual meals or for pumping water in irrigation 
schemes. Interference by clouds is more serious for the first of these. 
In a quite different way solar energy may be harnessed by growing 
crops more easily harvested than wood, and using a given area more 
efficiently. This seems likely to involve considerable manpower in 
{arming and in transportation. By contrast atomic energy appears only 
economic if developed in large amounts by installations costing some 
millions of dollars. It has the advantage over coal and oil that trans- 
portation costs are insignificant since the energy content of a pound of 
tuel is at least equivalent to that of several tons of coal or oil. For large- 
scale use oil and coal seem in comparison most extravagant. These are 
the characteristics which make nuclear energy more hopeful than oil 
for the material advancement of the underdeveloped countries, but 
the promise is not immediate. The scale of effort for the development 
and the capital required are equally as demanding as for the conven- 
tional energy sources. 

Economically, then, the prospect for the under-developed coun- 
tries is not immediate, but what of the political and technical aspects? 
These are bound together in a complicated way. The science of the 
controlled release of nuclear energy is well established and known 
throughout the world. To design and build a practical reactor requires, 
however, a tremendous technical effort. Even countries with the re- 
sources of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. or the U.K. have to restrict other 
promising developments in order to release the men and skills that are 
needed. If ten or twenty different reactor designs are selected for 
development, the expenditures necessary may be beyond the resources 
of the industries involved. Investors may be stirred by political or 
patriotic motives to accelerate reactor development, but then decide 
for similar motives to limit the exploitation of the results. It should not 
be assumed that any satisfactory reactor design is automatically of 
interest in all parts of the world. For economic and political reasons 
the materials needed, such as enriched uranium, graphite or heavy 
water, are not equally available to all nations. Each nation will select 
a reactor type that makes use of the materials that are available to it. 
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The possibility of organizing an International Agency to facilitate and 
control these aspects was in the background but not on the agenda of 
the Conference. Concern in these matters is very real because the 
operation of almost all economic reactors leads to the production of 
fissile material which could be used to make atomic’ bombs. All coun- 
tries are concerned to ensure that such bombs are not in the hands of 
irresponsible groups. Supposing, however, that it were politically de- 
sirable to supply power plants to under-developed countries financed 
by the advanced nations, then no doubt significant power could be 
produced in ten years from now or at five years’ notice when economic 
designs of reactors have been proved, which is not yet. Clearly some 
very major political questions remain open. 

But for the needs of the more highly developed countries, the 
picture is clearer. All such countries are expanding their electric gen- 
erating capacity. Atomic energy will take its place in this programme 
of expansion as and when it is economically justifiable. This may be a 
little sooner than it becomes economically competitive, because in 
most countries the existing rate of expansion is limited by a decreasing 
availability or rising cost of the conventional sources. The long term 
promise (voices heard at Geneva placed this variously between ten 
and thirty years hence; I would suggest fifteen as a probable mean) 
is that the cost of nuclear power will fall below that of many con- 
ventional plants of comparable large size. This will act to set a ceiling 
on power costs, and curtail the expansion of those generating systems 
having rising costs. Countries, and areas within countries, that would 
benefit from falling or limited power costs, may well be induced to 
invest in nuclear power plants even before they show an economic ad- 
vantage, in order to speed the technical development and to be able 
later to take advantage of low fuel costs. The United Kingdom nuclear 
power programme is the most definitely planned of all those presented 
at Geneva. This programme is needed to supplement the power that 
can be produced from coal mined in Britain. It is fortunate, but not 
essential for this programme, that nuclear power promises to become 
economically competitive with power from coal. For Canada, the 
forecast presented by Dr. J. Davis and myself indicated that the essen- 
tial condition for large-scale introduction was achieving power at 6 
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mills per kilowatt-hour. The generating capacity for the whole country 
is expected to increase throughout the 1960's and 1970's with annual 
increments between 1 and 2 million kilowatts. Nuclear power instal- 
lations might reach a total of 1 million kilowatts by 1970. Most Euro- 
pean countries expressed the need for nuclear power as early as seems 
possible for reasons similar to those behind the U.K. programme. 

On the technical side the Conference papers must have proved 
very confusing to the uninformed; reactors and their performance 
were discussed practically as if they existed, wheras in the world to- 
day no economic power reactor has been built nor has a power reactor 
of a size as large as the minimum that is expected to prove economic. 
The degree of extrapolation was, however, clear to most of those 
actually responsible for power reactor development. The U.S.S.R. 
presented an extensive paper on their first reactor for industrial power. 
This generates 5,000 kilowatts and uses highly enriched uranium as 
fuel in an uneconomic manner. The technology was judged by most 
to be very comparable with that so far developed in the United States. 
Because the comparable reactors in the United States had been devel- 
oped in their submarine programme they could not be described at 
the Conference. The land-based prototypes of these reactors have been 
used in intermittent demonstrations to supply power to distribution 
systems. No country gave precisely scheduled dates, but the general 
impression was that the French reactor G-1, a small gas-cooled gra- 
phite reactor, would be next in operation followed closely by the U.K. 
with the Calder Hall twin reactors, the first reactors of a high enough 
rating to be practically useful. These are expected to be followed by 
the United States pressurized water reactor of still higher rating. The 
U.S.S.R. spoke of a comparable reactor that may be equally advanced. 
The first heavy water moderated power reactor may fall to Canada 
with the 20,000 kilowatt NPD (Nuclear Power Demonstration) re- 
actor in 1959, but the U.S.S.R., Norway and the U.S.A. also have pro- 
mising designs or plans for heavy water power reactors. 

The number of materials that can be permitted in bulk in a nu- 
clear reactor is very limited. For example liquid sodium is acceptable 
but not mercury as a primary coolant; aluminum or zirconium but not 
steel for structural members; if natural uranium is used it must be 
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extremely pure and free from neutron absorbers such as boron. Never- 
theless when all the possible combinations are considered, the number 
admissible amounts to several hundred. At least two of the papers 
presented at Geneva pointed this out and discussed the complex tech- 
nical considerations by which to select the most promising lines for 
development. Even so it may happen that one line initially thought to 
be unpromising turns out to possess some special advantage. For ex- 
ample, the use of carbon dioxide gas to transfer the heat from the fuel 
to the steam seems to have been discarded from the United States 
programme because of its recognized disadvantages of leading to bulky 
designs and requiring large pumping power, whereas its advantages of 
offering high temperatures with little corrosion and therefore good 
safety have led to its adoption by both the U.K. and France. 

The United States programme includes a very wide range of 
possible power reactors of which the most adventurous appear to be 
the fast breeder reactor being developed at the Argonne National 
Laboratory and those with fluid fuel such as the homogeneous reactor 
at Oak Ridge. The homogeneous reactor depends on keeping under: 
control a solution of uranium salt in heavy water that is circuculating 
rapidly into and out of the region in which it forms the whole reacting 
core all at a high temperature and pressure and with the decomposi- 
tion of the water into gaseous hydrogen and oxygen adequately bal- 
anced by the reverse reaction. The radioactive fission product gases 
are liberated have to be trapped and safely stored. The fast breeder’ 
operates at red heat with a large charge of hundreds of kilograms of 
plutonium and several tons of uranium all submerged in a pool of 
liquid sodium, some of which is highly radioactive. All the fuel has 
to be chemically processed and refabricated into fuel many times. 
The justification for attempting these difficult techniques appears to 
be that when the problems are under control the required fuel supply 
is much less than for other types and the processing may be largely 


automatic. 
a = . 


Participation in the Conference necessitated for Russia a complete 
change of policy, for until March 1955 not even the satellite countries 
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knew of the U.S.S.R. programme even in the aspects of nuclear physics 
basic to atomic energy. Since 1950 the United States, United Kingdom 
and Canada had published limited data going as far as that needed 
to design and construct research reactors. This however was not before 
such knowledge was established in France and some other European 
countries. The Geneva Conference was the occasion for the publica- 
tion of technological information in a much wider field as well as per- 
tinent nuclear data. 

In the preparations for the Conference it became apparent that 
independent nuclear data were to be presented by the United States, 
United Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist Pepublics, France and 
Scandinavia. Data had not previously been exchanged by the United 
States even with Canada and the United Kingdom. Great interest there- 
fore centred on comparing these independent measurements and by 
common consent this was carried out at New York before the Confer- 
ence. Remarkable agreement was found to exist. Only in the case of a 
sharp resonance, characteristic of the isotope Plutonium-240, was there 
a significant difference. This resonance, however, is so sharp that in 
practice it proves difficult to make use of the data. 

Many scientists have recorded conclusions from coraparisons they 
made and the consensus appears to be that for the magnitude of effort 
and attainment disclosed at Geneva the United States is ahead in the 
breadth of its programme. Next in apparent size but not inferior in 
depth of many scientific aspects comes the U.S.S.R., with the U.K. 
placing third. France has a larger programme than Canada but our 
early acquisition of the unique NRX reactor has given us a lead in 
many important aspects of reactor study and development. 

A great respect was gained for the U.S.S.R. scientists, who dis- 
closed many original experimental and theoretical investigations. In 
technology the U.S.A. scientists did not feel that they gained much or 
had been outstripped, but as this is the field in which secrets remain 
so, comparisons can only be made of surface appearances. 

Tension in the world makes reference necessary to such compari- 
sons but for proverbial reasons it is unwise to press comparisons too far. 








Weapons of the Mind 
—For Canada’s Armed Forces— 
by 


Harry R. Low 





“In the cold war not only must the Canadian serviceman be trained in the 
offensive and defensive technique of ultra-modern warfare—he must also be 
prepared as never before to parry unrelenting assaults on his mind and spirit.” 
The work of the Bureau of Current Affairs described by its Director. 





n a broadcast after returning from his visit to the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Pearson, Secretary of State for External Affairs, said: 


Certainly I am satisfied, from what I saw and heard, that there is 
great power in the Soviet Union—based on total control and iron dis- 
cipline. We would be making a big mistake if we interpreted recent 
tactical and amicable advances as dictated by weakness. Mr. Khruschev 
was emphatic about this and I suspect that he is right. But our strength 
can be far greater—for peace as well as for defence—if we wish to make 
it so, because it is based on the free man. The Communists think that 
this freedom of ours, by encouraging laziness and licence, will be our 
undoing. We know that, rightly used, it is our greatest source of strength. 
It is up to us to make it so, and thereby we win the struggle. And it is 
going to be a long, and hard, and costly struggle for a peaceful world. 

In the same broadcast Mr. Pearson stated further: 

In addition to the compelling reason that the alternative of war 
may be universal destruction—and these men are not suicidal Hitlers— 
there is their conviction, as Mr. Khruschev has candidly admitted, that 
in a more peaceful international climate the free peoples will lose the 
competition, because they will not accept the sacrifices that prolonged 
defensive preparations involve. Their coalitions, particularly NATO, 
will therefore fall apart. Communists, I was assured, could stand up 
better to sacrifices than we could—are tougher, more disciplined and 
more patient in the long pull than we are. Communist society would 
therefore be superior to our capitalist society in peaceful but competitive 
coexistence. 


For the first time in peace, Canada is maintaining forces abroad 
in a programme of common effort in support of the United Nations and 
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for the preservation of the civilization of the Atlantic community of 
nations. To keep Canada’s Armed Forces well armed and well equip- 
ped in the event that war should come, our production of the necessary 
weapons of war has been stepped up, and we keep well abreast of the 
most recent developments in scientific research. However, in the 
peaceful but competitive coexistence which Mr. Pearson envisages 
for the future, the telling weapons will be the weapons of the mind. 

The military training of the Russians and the Chinese includes 
regular periods of political indoctrination, and the sailor, soldier and 
airman is told categorically what he should know and what he should 
believe. In Canada’s Armed Forces—as in the military training pro- 
gramme of all the NATO forces—there has been organized a Current 
Affairs programme in which, with freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, and respect for the rights and views of others, the aim is the 
development of well-informed, clear-thinking, effective servicemen. 
Basic to this aspect of military training is the conviction that Canada’s 
Armed Forces will, if necessary, fight well because our sailors, soldiers 
and airmen are fully alive to and fully believe in what they fight for. 

General Eisenhower, in his book Crusade in Europe, was most 
emphatic on this point. 

Admittedly there are certain things to be learned from battle ex- 
perience that can be absorbed in no other way. On the other hand, any 
Commander who permits a unit to enter battle lacking any advantage, any 
needed instruction, or any useful understanding that could be imparted 
to that unit beforehand, is guilty of a grave crime against the soldiers he 
leads. That a soldier should understand why he is fighting would not 
seem to be an arguable point. Yet I have heard Commanders attempt to 
over-simplify this psychological problem with the assertion that soldiers 
fight for only a few simple and essentially local reasons. Among these, 
they include pride in a unit, respect for the opinion of comrades, and 
blind devotion to an immediate leader. These things are important, and 
the wise Commander will neglect none of them in his effort to produce 
a first-class fighting unit in which all the members are so trained that 
chances of success—and individual survival—are raised to the maximum. 
But the American soldier, in spite of wise-cracking, sometimes cynical 
speech, is an intelligent human being who demands and deserves basic 
understanding of the reasons why his country took up arms, and of the 
conflicting consequences of victory or defeat. Belief in an underlying 
cause is fully as important to success in war as in local esprit or discipline 
induced or produced by whatever kind of command or leadership action. 
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In the cold war, therefore, not only must the Canadian service- 
man be trained in the offensive and defensive technique of ultra- 
modern warfare and armed with the most effective military weapons— 
he must also be prepared as never before to parry unrelenting assaults 
on his mind and spirit. 

* . * 


At the beginning of 1951 it was decided that there should be 
organized within the Department of National Defence a Bureau of 
Current Affairs, which would have the purpose of assisting Com- 
manding Officers of the Armed Forces in keeping personnel informed 
about matters of national and international concern. During the 
Second World War a very active programme of discussion about na- 
tional and world affairs was conducted by servicemen, and after the 
war this programme was channelled into the syllabuses of Staff Col- 
leges. When the Bureau of Current Affairs was organized in 1951, the 
services issued a directive to the effect that one hour each week, within 
training time, would be given to the discussion of current affairs. 
Training in current affairs was henceforth an integral part of the 
military training programme. Furthermore, it was directed that re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the Discussion Hour was the officer's. 
“Officers of all ranks must understand that it is just as much their 
responsibility to instruct their men in these matters as it is to teach 
them fieldcraft.” 

It was the task of the Bureau of Current Affairs to provide the 
basic material which could be used by the officer in his weekly dis- 
cussions with his men. To assist the officer in his job as discussion 
leader, the Bureau of Current Affairs has organized courses in discus- 
sion methods and techniques. The efforts of the officers are supple- 
mented by the use of visiting lecturers who give talks to officers and 
men on topics of national and international interest. 

In more detail, the work of the Bureau of Current Affairs over 
the past five years has developed along the following lines: Every two 
weeks a pamphlet dealing with an aspect of Canadian life or a topic 
of international interest is issued to each officer of the Canadian Armed 
Forces. These pamphlets are published in English and French. In- 
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cluded in the pamphlets are two discussion outlines which have the 
purpose of assisting the officer further by giving him, in the first out- 
line, a summary of the contents of the pamphlet, and in the second, 
suggested questions for discussion by his group. Also, each month 
there is issued a pictorial wall map which is more specifically directed 
towards the men in the Armed Services, and is illustrated and written 
in terms of current happenings. As this programme developed, a 
request was made to the Bureau by the Services to produce material 
bearing more directly on Canadian citizenship. It was found that for 
recruits in their early stages of military training, the approach to an 
understanding of world affairs had to be based on some clear know- 
ledge of Canadian affairs. The Bureau has accordingly issued, over 
the past five years, a series of pamphlets dealing with such subjects as 
The Canadian Constitution, How Parliament Works, Local Govern- 
ment, The Public Service, and an historical and geographical account 
of each of the provinces. 

The fact that Canadian Forces were stationed in Korea, Europe, 
and Indo-China produced a demand for a series of pamphlets dealing 
with these different countries—their people, their customs and their 
languages. A special series has been produced on the NATO countries. 

The success of the current affairs training programme in the Armed 
Forces has depended on the interest, enthusiasm, and ability of the 
officers—the actual leaders of the discussion groups. The active and 
personal interest of Commanding Officers has also been indispensable, 
and the Bureau of Current Affairs has attempted to provide special 
courses for senior officers. During the past five years, an advanced 
course on international affairs has been held each December for one 
week at Hart House, University of Toronto. This course is organized 
in co-operation with the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
and outstanding authorities on topics of international interest have 
been obtained as speakers. Fifty senior officers from the three services 
across Canada have attended each course, at which they are given the 
opportunity, through “syndicates,” to discuss the many questions 
which are raised by the lecturers. The Department of External Affairs 
has co-operated by providing experts to attend the “syndicate” dis- 
cussions, Senior officers have also been enabled to attend the annual 
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conference organized by the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, held at Lake Couchiching, 
and its French language counterpart in the Province of Quebec. 

In addition, two-day seminars on international affairs have been 
arranged within the different military Commands across Canada, and 
these are organized by the Current Affairs Adviser in co-operation with 
the universities in each military area. Each such area in Canada has a 
Current Affairs Adviser, who has the responsibility of assisting his 
Commanding Officer in developing the current affairs programme. He 
has at his disposal the material which is provided by the Bureau of 
Current Affairs, and a well stocked library of relevant films. Special 
lectures for the units in each area can be arranged by the Current 
Affairs Adviser. 

The Canadian Army has a brigade overseas with headquarters at 
Soest, Germany, and the Air Force has a division with headquarters 
at Metz, France. The Current Affairs Adviser is located at Soest and 
he assists the Commanding Officers overseas in all matters relating to 
current affairs training. A course, similar to the Hart House course 
mentioned above, has been organized at Oxford University, and senior 
officers of the Brigade and the Air Division will attend, along with 
representatives from NATO countries. The Current Affairs Adviser 
overseas has given particular attention to the promotion of interest in 
NATO affairs, and he works very closely with the Information Dir- 
ectorates of NATO and SHAPE. Courses in international affairs have 
been organized also for junior officers overseas at some of the British 
universities, such as Nottingham. In the current affairs training pro- 
gramme, close co-operation has been maintained with the member 
countries of NATO which have been developing and promoting their 
own troop information programmes. Conferences have been held at 
NATO Headquarters to discuss the common objectives of the NATO 
countries in this field. 

The Bureau of Current Affairs has had every co-operation from 
Canadian universities in the development of this programme within 
the Armed Forces. University professors have given very generously 
of their time to prepare manuscripts for inclusion in the current affairs 
pamphlet series, and, as lecturers, to visit units in Canada and over- 
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seas. Without this co-operation it would not have been possible to 
have developed, over the past five years, the kind of programme which 
now is in operation. During the year 1954-55 alone, more than one 
thousand lectures were given in Canada to members of the Armed 
Forces. To my personal knowledge, the university professors have 
enjoyed greatly the experience of association with members of the 
Canadian Armed Forces in the discussion of current affairs, and the 
response on the part of service personnel is reflected in enthusiastic 
reports from the Chiefs of Staff. 

It may be asked what has been the effect of this current affairs 
programme on the minds of service personnel. The main purpose of 
the programme, of course, is to assist in the development of well- 
informed, clear-thinking, effective people, and to help the serviceman 
gain a better understanding of the great issues which are now at stake. 
The impact of the programme can be seen in the real desire on the 
part of service personnel to enlarge their knowledge of the world 


situation. And there has been a deepening and strengthening of con- 
viction about the worth of our way of life. Last year, for instance, the 
Bureau organized an essay competition for non-commissioned person- 
nel of the three Services. The title of the essay was, “What I Like 
About Canada”. There was a response from four hundred and fifty 
men. The examples which follows are characteristic: 


(1) Canada’s democracy is as advanced as that of any country in the 
world, minimizing distinctions of class and recognizing those of indivi- 
dual merit. Her politics are stable, without rancour, and her statesmen 
are acclaimed the world over for their integrity. The great powers re- 
spect her as a partner and a potential equal, and she has no enemies but 
the enemies of truth. 

All these things contribute to that most elusive and most vital of all 
blessings—freedom. As much as the pleasure of saying what I most like 
about Canada, do I cherish the right to voice complaints, to seek redress, 
advocate change, and to hold fast to my little whims and heresies of 
opinion. Above all do I cherish the freedom to thank God for all these 
things in my own way. 


(2) The citizens of Canada are a tolerant, independent people. Theirs 
is the democratic way. This means that the government exists solely as 
a servant of the people to guide them in time of peace as well as in war. 
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The good citizen sees in democracy despite its deficiencies and defects 
the best system of government yet devised to enable the individual to 
live a full and free life. He can be depended upon to defend his country 
and democracy against enemies without or within. 

Canada’s contribution to Canadians and indeed to all peoples cannot 
be measured by mere phrases. The assistance she has given in the de- 
fence of the free world through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has made her one of the foremost contributors to countries requiring 
mutual aid. As a member of the United Nations, Canada is respected as 
a middle power whose influence is often strongly felt. She has stood 
resolute, on issues pertaining to freedom and the rights of individuals, 
in “the Parliament of Man.” 


In the Bureau of Current Affairs we felt that this kind of response 
was, in part at least, an evidence of the thinking put in motion by the 
current affairs training programme. 


Portrait 


Here hangs my portrait in the mirror; 
Night, artful dilettante, builds 

My image out of prisms and constructs 
Some green person, then has me gently hung 
With not a housewife’s face. 


Let darkness stay and in the mirror deepen, 
Ward daylight off 

Lest sun like a cruel painter seize 

The honest stuff of morning to erase 

Me shadowy, illusory, and other. 


MrmiaM WADDINGTON 








Crisis in Southeast Asia 


—A Power Vacuum— 


by 





What are the consequences for Southeast Asia of the collapse of Japan's military 
and economic power? An authoritative analysis of the effect of American foreign 
policy, Indian neutralism and the Colombo Plan. 





I' is only since the Second World War that the term Southeast Asia, 
which is so frequently in the news nowadays, has come to be used 
as a collective name for the group of countries, Burma, Thailand, 
Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines, which lie to the 
east of India/Pakistan and to the south of China. Nor is it altogether 
surprising that Westerners should have been slow to recognize the 
need for some such common term for this series of countries. For, 
apart from the fact that all of them, with the solitary exception of 
Thailand, had long formed parts of different imperial groupings, 
British, French, Dutch or American, the inherent geographical and 
cultural unity of Southeast Asia has always been somewhat negative 
in character. 

This point is illustrated by two older names which were some- 
times used to describe the area in pre-war times, namely Further 
India and the Far Eastern Tropics. According to these, depending on 
one’s own particular point of view, Southeast Asia was envisaged as 
a kind of eastward extension of India or as a tropical appendage of the 
Far East proper, that is, of China and Japan and in fact throughout 
historic times no less than today Southeast Asia has always been over- 
shadowed in one way or another by these great neighbours, particu- 
larly India and China. 

This is not merely because of its intermediate geographical 
position between them, but also because of its much lower popula- 
tion density and its physical subdivision into a series of separate river 
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basins and islands, relatively isolated from each other by rugged 
mountains and wide seas. Today, with a total population of only about 
170 million and an average density of less than 100 to the square mile, 
Southeast Asia appears almost underpopulated compared with India 
and China proper, which have over three times this density, or with 
Japan where the corresponding figure is now in the vicinity of 600 to 
the square mile. This very striking anomaly is in no sense a new 
phenomenon and indeed it seems probable that the discrepancy in 
past times was even greater, but its existence today is undoubtedly 
one of the most significant facts in the political geography of Asia. 
For, in view of the acute congestion in these neighbouring countries, 
the presence in Southeast Asia of extensive areas obviously capable 
of supporting substantially larger populations may well give rise to 
outside interference in the future as it has already done in the past. 

In this sense Southeast Asia may be regarded as a demographic 
low pressure area. During the past three or four thousand years it 
has absorbed several great waves of immigration from the lands to 
the north, that is the area which now comprises south-western China 
and the eastern borders of Tibet, and it is the descendants of such 
predominantly Mongoloid peoples who form the bulk of its popula- 
tion today, though there has also been a certain admixture from Indian 
and other sources. 

In the cultural realm, however, at least during historic times, it 
was Indian influence which predominated, except in the Annamite 
lands which were integral parts of China for over a thousand years 
after the 2nd century B.C. But elsewhere it was south Indian coloniza- 
tion, associated with both trading and missionary enterprise, around 
the dawn of the Christian era which planted the seed later to blossom 
in the great civilizations of Cambodia, Sri Vijaya (Sumatra) and 
Madjapahit (Java). Compared with the Indians, the Chinese were 
much slower to develop maritime contacts and trade with Southeast 
Asia, but even so they also began to participate seriously in such 
matters after the 11th century A.D. 

In this way, therefore, Southeast Asia came to be the meeting 
ground between India and China and, although it is misleading to 
apply modern Western terminology to the kind of political relation- 
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ships which obtained there before the coming of the Europeans, it is 
clear that this meeting was not always unaccompanied by rivalry and 
memories of this have survived even to the present day. 

Thus, writing in 1948, the Indian historian, K. M. Panikkar went 
so far as to state that from the first century A.D. to the middle of the 
15th century this entire area, with the possible exception of Burma, 
was politically within the Indian sphere. But those contemporary 
Chinese who claim that the Nan Yang, as they call Southeast Asia, is 
traditionally a sphere of Chinese influence can also point to the fact 
that at one time or another many of the leading potentates of the 
region were in the habit of paying regular tribute to the Emperor of 
China. 

With the coming of the Europeans in the 16th century the geo- 
graphical position of Southeast Asia took on a wider significance. For 
besides being transitional between India and China, the region con- 
trols the gateways between the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. And 
while the Portuguese, and later the Dutch, approached it from the 
west and linked the islands of Indonesia with India and Ceylon, the 
Spaniards, coming from across the Pacific, forged new ties between 
the Philippines and the Americas. To an extent which is often over- 
looked, this difference in approach and outlook has been inherited by 
the British and the Americans, and many of the contemporary politi- 
cal differences between the two stem from the British habit of view- 
ing Southeast Asia as part of the Indian Ocean theatre while to the 
United States it seems more properly to belong to the Pacific. 

Until the opening of the Suez canal in 1869 the remoteness of 
Southeast Asia constituted a great handicap to its economic develop- 
ment by the West. But once the barrier of distance had been broken 
down the intrinsic advantages of fertile soils and easy access to tide- 
water made this the most highly prized of all the world’s tropical 
reigons, and a phenomenal economic expansion followed. In the 
absence of undue population pressure and consequent acute poverty, 
however, the indigenous peoples could not easily be persuaded to 
work in mines and plantations, but there was no shortage of labour 
from the overcrowded lands of southern China and India willing to 
fill the gap, and also to serve as traders, moneylenders and middlemen 
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of all kinds. The resultant migration of many millions of Chinese, and 
smaller but nevertheless considerable numbers of Indians into South- 
east Asia, especially after 1870, was second only to the migration from 
Europe to the Americas, and it was impelled by essentially similar 
motives. But, unlike the Europeans in Europe Overseas, the alien 
Asians in Southeast Asia remained aliens and, as such, formed a po- 
tenially disruptive element in the plural societies which today are a 
characteristic feature of all these lands. 

In spite of intermittent setbacks, notably the great depression 
after 1929, Southeast Asia under the Western colonial regime normally 
enjoyed considerable prosperity and, apart from the few exceptional 
areas where population pressure was acute, principally Java, Tonkin 
and parts of the Philippines, the living standards of the peasantry 
were higher than in most adjacent parts of Asia. 

Nor, in view of the vast natural wealth of the area, is this sur- 
prising. In the late 1930's the three mainland countries, Burma, Thai- 
land and Indochina, together provided over 90 percent of the world’s 
export surplus of rice, much of which was consumed in the over- 
crowded lands of India, Ceylon and China nearby. Even more im- 
portant was the income derived from the mines and plantations, and 
during the same period Southeast Asia supplied 93 percent of the 
world’s rubber, 60 percent of the tin, 90 percent of the cinchona, 
75 percent of the copra and 55 percent of the palm oil. These pro- 
ducts came, above all, from the former Dutch East Indies and British 
Malaya and, since a high proportion of them were marketed in the 
United States, they played a vital part in balancing the trading ac- 
counts of the metropolitan powers which normally bought far more 
from America than they sold to her direct. It was for this reason that 
Malaya came to be known as “the Empire's dollar arsenal”, while the 
Indies have been variously dubbed “the cork by which Holland floated” 
and “the tail which wagged the Dutch dog” with what at times 
amounted to a positively transatlantic vigour. 

But it was precisely this vast productivity and capacity for earn- 
ing exchange which made Southeast Asia so tempting a prize to Japan, 
whose dependence on imports of food and raw materials, particularly 
American cotton, was reaching dangerous proportions in the years 
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between the two world wars. By comparison with India and China, 
Japan's historical associations with Southeast Asia are relatively un- 
important, though a beginning was being made, both as regards trade 
and settlement, in the period before the Tokugawa policy of national 
seclusion was introduced in 1637. But ever since the late 19th century, 
when Japan, emerging from this self-imposed isolation, set herself 
the task of becoming the Britain of the East, she has cast increasingly 
covetous eyes on the rich tropical lands of Southeast Asia. 

As early as 1895, when she succeeded in wresting Formosa from 
a defeated China, her aims in this direction were apparent, and the 
Dutch in that year did their best, albeit unsuccessfully, to persuade 
the great powers to force Japan to renounce her claim to Formosa as 
she had already been forced to renounce Liaotung. But the replace- 
ment of the decadent Spanish regime in the Philippines by the more 
enlightened and infinitely more powerful Americans in 1898 checked 
this advance, and it was not until 1941 that Japan was prepared to 
challenge the combined strength of Britain and the United States in 
Southeast Asia. 

Nevertheless, to quote from the Japanese wartime propaganda 
magazine, Sakura, “the inevitability of Nippon’s natural southward 
expansion always remained’. To the Japanese, Southeast Asia was 
seen essentially as the Far Eastern Tropics or, in other words, as that 
part of the tropical zone in whose wealth they had a presumptive 
right to share. One of their most strongly reiterated propaganda themes 
concerned the supposed complementariness of the temperate and 
tropical lands. Thus, so the argument ran, just as the United States 
had traditionally concentrated its main attention in this respect on the 
Caribbean and Latin American tropics, so Europe should limit its 
activities to Africa, the part of the tropics nearest to it, and leave 
Southeast Asia for Japan. 

This, of course, fitted in excellently with the slogan “the Monroe 
Doctrine for East Asia”, a phrase first used by Japan in the 1930's to 
imply “hands off China”, though in fact it had originally been coined 
by the Burmese paper, Buddhism, in the closing days of the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1905, in an editorial suggesting that the dependent 
lands of Asia would welcome Japanese initiative in curbing and ulti- 
mately expelling Western influence from the East. 
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Complementary to Japan’s talk of a Monroe Doctrine for East 
Asia were her rather grandiose pronouncements regarding the Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere which she proposed to set up. Strip- 
ped of the somewhat fatuous concept of co-operative prosperity, this 
phrase is nevertheless significant for its emphasis on greater East 
Asia, that is, as the former Foreign Minister, Matsuoka, stated, Japan 
and Cisina plus the Nan Yo or Southeast Asia. As their subsequent 
wartime organization showed, the Japanese thought of the Co-pros- 
perity Sphere as comprising three units. The first of these was Japan 
itself, the industrial and managerial nucleus of the whole structure. 
But, owing to Japan’s own chronic deficiency in the raw materials 
necessary to sustain a war economy, notably iron and coking coal, it 
was essential to have reliable sources close at hand and these were 
provided by the second component, the “continental commisariat’, as 
it was called, of Manchuria and to a lesser extent other parts of China. 
Not until this had been secured and developed would Japan be strong 
enough to risk the hazards of a southward advance into the third area, 
namely Southeast Asia or, as it became known during the war, “the 
southern resources area’, the vast region which, it was claimed, would 
provide unlimited materials and markets and could also absorb such 
surplus population as Japan was unable to provide for at home. But 
in the meantime, indeed virtually from the beginning of the present 
century, the way south was being prepared by the peaceful penetra- 
tion of Southeast Asian markets and the seductive propaganda of Asia 
for the Asiatics. 

In spite of great industrial expansion in Manchuria, however, 
Japan, with the China war on her hands, was far from ready for further 
adventures when the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 produced an 
obvious and ultimately irresistible temptation to attack in Southeast 
Asia. Because of the division of this region into a series of separate 
colonial holdings, and its marginal position vis 4 vis the British defence 
system of the Indian Ocean and the Pacific defence realm of the United 
States, there had been astonishingly little strategic co-ordination 
between the Allied powers. Indeed it was not until the defences had 
been irreparably breached by the collapse of France and the conse- 
quent Japanese penetration of Indochina that the so-called ABCD 
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front—Americans, British, Chinese and Dutch—was hurriedly patched 
up. But this was no more than a facade and, in view of the prior claims 
of other theatres, the defence of Southeast Asia went by default and in 
a matter of months following the attacks on Pearl Harbour and Singa- 
pore the whole of Southeast Asia was in Japanese hands. 

Nevertheless the Japanese had miscalculated and, once it was 
clear that Germany would not win in the west, the Japanese realized 
the inevitability of their own defeat. Far from lasting a thousand 
vears, as had been foretold, the Co-prosperity Sphere had become a 
thing of the past in less than five years, with the unconditional surrender 
of Japan in August 1945. Yet it would be an error of the first magni- 
tude to assume that the whole concept of Greater East Asia has been 
relegated to oblivion by the military defeat of Japan. On the con- 
trary, the earlier successes of the Japanese present a striking parallel 
with Napoleon's overrunning of Europe, allegedly as the champion 
of the ideals of the French Revolution and so kindling to a new in- 
tensity the already smouldering fires of nationalism. And it remains 
to be seen whether the 1945 settlement in the Far East will prove more 
permanent than the attempted restoration of pre-Napoleonic Europe 
in 1815. 

For it is well to recall that before the Pacific War Japan was 
widely regarded by the peoples of Southeast Asia as the great champion 
of Asia against the West and furthermore her ability to supply the 
sort of consumer goods that these people wanted, at far lower prices 
than the West could offer, undoubtedly added to her popularity. 
Admittedly, actual experience of Co-prosperity between 1942 and 
1945 led inevitably to disillusionment and this was one of the many 
factors which helped to bring about the nationalist revolutions that 
followed Japan’s defeat. When the war ended, therefore, it was clear 
that there could be no return to the old-style colonial rule in South- 
east Asia and, though not all the Western powers realized this equally 
clearly, independent governments have by now replaced the former 
colonial regimes in nearly every part of the region. 

* * * 


The consequences of these immediate post-war changes have 
been manifold: here three of them call for special emphasis. First, 
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the defeat of Japan, followed by the withdrawal of Western control 
from most of Southeast Asia, has created a power vacuum in that 
region, and there is now a series of small, weak and inexperienced 
states whose ability, of themselves, to withstand strong external pres- 
sure is, to say the least, uncertain. Secondly, in all these Southeast 
Asian countries there is a perfectly understandable feeling that politi- 
cal nationalism is not enough, and that independence will only be 
complete if it is accompanied by greater economic self-sufficiency. 
In short, too much dependence on the uncertain world market for 
primary produce is dangerous, and further industrialization is desired 
on account of both economics and national prestige. Finally, the 
elimination of Japan in 1945 as an economic and a political force in 
Southeast Asia has left a vacuum in these respects also, which other 
powers have tried in various ways to fill. 

Thus in the first place, the former metropolitan powers, even 
though they were prepared to grant varying measures of independence 
to their colonies, wished to resume and to build up their trade with 
them, a trade which had suffered from acute Japanese competition 
long before it was finally disrupted by the war. In this respect Britain 
had many advantages compared with France and the Netherlands 
notably in the shipping at her disposal and her retention of Singapore, 
the great entrepot for much of Southeast Asia. Furthermore, Britain's 
willingness to grant independence to India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma created a fund of goodwill toward her throughout the whole 
region. And lastly the sterling balances which these former British 
territories, particularly India, had accumulated in London during the 
war maintained an element of continuity in the trading links between 
Britain and southern Asia. 

There is, however, another side to the question of the sterling 
balances. The rapid wartime expansion of Indian industry has meant 
that, especially since 1947, India herself has become much more inter- 
ested in the Southeast Asian market for manufactured goods. As the 
Indian economist, B. H. Ghate, has stated, “with the elimination of 
Japan as the dominant exporter in the Far East, India has a very bright 
future in Asian markets”. In 1950 India was the world’s first exporter 
(by yardage) of cotton piece goods, with a total five times the aver- 
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age for 1937-9, and although 1950 was exceptional it is clear that 
India hopes to turn increasingly to the export of manufactures rather 
than primary produce in order to pay for necessary imports. And in 
this connexion some of the most promising outlets seem to be in the 
lands bordering the Indian Ocean, particularly Southeast Asia, in 
many parts of which there are numerous well-established Indian 
traders whose own interests will be served by promoting such trade. 

Nevertheless Indian interest in the rest of the Indian Ocean region 
is much more than a matter of economics and indeed its strategic and 
political implications are probably of even greater importance. In 
both these respects one of the most influential Indian thinkers of 
modern times has been K. M. Panikkar who, perhaps, significantly, 
was chosen to become India’s first ambassador to China. In his re- 
markably prophetic book, The Future of Sountheast Asia (i943), 
Panikkar argued that India’s defence depended primarily upon sea- 
power and that, in the era of national independence which would fol- 
low the war, it would be imperative to preserve the continuity of the 
Indian Ocean defence system which the British had built up since 
the 19th century. Only on the basis of a regional organization for the 
whole Indian Ocean theatre, of which India must be the foundation, 
could safety be assured and, in the absence of a stable and respon- 
sible government in India, “Further India (i.e. Southeast Asia) will 
remain the cockpit of colonial ambitions, incapable of defending itself 
and a prey to the predatory urge of any power which is strong enough 
to attack it.” 

Since that time Indian thinking on external affairs has under- 
gone many changes and today, when her foreign policy may be sum- 
med up in the phrase “non-alignment’, it may seem an irrelevance to 
recall Panikkar’s wartime views on strategy. Yet there is nevertheless 
a noteworthy continuity here for it is the same Indian Ocean region 
which Pandit Nehru is now striving to keep “non-aligned”. In short, 
whether security is to be sought by armaments or by non-violence— 
and at times India seems guilty of a characteristic inconsistency here— 
it is still primarily in terms of the Indian Ocean region that she thinks. 
Many Indian leaders, including Panikkar, Tagore, and above all Nehru 
himself, have derived inspiration from the memory of India’s civiliz- 
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ing mission in Southeast Asia centuries ago. And since the failure of 
Japan to fulfill her promise as the champion of Asian nationalism 
India has had considerable success in taking over that role notably with 
regard to the former colonial lands in Southeast Asia, which she has 
striven to align, non-alignment notwithstanding, in a bloc which will 
seek to stand outside the great East/West conflict. For this reason 
Nehru has strongly resented American attempts, culminating in the 
establishment of SEATO (1954), to draw the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries more explicitly into the Western orbit. And the fact that at least 
two of them—the Philippines and Burma (as well as Pakistan) have 
responded to these overtures seems to be one reason why India wel- 
comed the opportunity created by the Afro-Asian Conference at 
Bandung in April 1955 to seek compensation by extending the area 
of non-alignment to the African hinterland of the Indian Ocean as well. 

Although in many respects the outlook and temper of Australia 
are strikingly different from those of India, there are some interesting 
parallels in the ways in which these two countries have acted to fill 
the vacuum created by the defeat of Japan. Like India, Australia ex- 
panded her industrial capacity during the war and has shown a 
similar interest in the market which Southeast Asia may one day offer 
for her manufactures. Again like India, but in a manner which has 
surprised many Europeans, especially the Dutch, Australia, realizing 
that the corollary of “White Australia” is to leave “Asia for the Asians’, 
has proved actively sympathetic to the post-war national movement 
in what she now calls not the Far East but the Near North. But beyond 
any doubt Australia’s main concern with Southeast Asia today is over 
defence, and her great anxiety is to see that a potential aggressor, 
whether it be a resurgent Japan or a newly expansionist China, should 
be halted as far as possible from her shores. 

The three powers just considered, Britain, India and Australia, 
may be regarded as representing the main strands of Commonwealth 
opinion about Southeast Asia, and although their views are not identi- 
cal, there is nevertheless much common ground between them. This 
agreement found expression in the Colombo Plan which was first con- 
ceived shortly after the Communist victory in China, but at a time when 
the memory of the Japanese threat to Southeast Asia was still sharp. 
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Largely under the inspiration of Australia and Ceylon, the plan was 
envisaged as a kind of mutual aid association for economic develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia, a phrase whose geographical sig- 
nificance is important. Although membership was explicitly not re- 
stricted to the Commonwealth, and in fact many countries outside it 
have since joined, the Indian sub-continent was the main focus of 
attention and the geographical pattern was essentially that of the old 
Indian Ocean region, with its traditional links with Britain, Australia, 
and other parts of the Commonwealth. Indeed, the plan may be des- 
cribed in effect, if not entirely in intention, as an economic counter- 
part to Panikkar’s strategic proposals, at a time when talk of economic 
development was more opportune than reference to military prepared- 


ness. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, however, the United States has approached the pro- 
blems of Asia from a different angle. To the Americans China rather 
than India was the starting point for Asian reconstruction, and, in the 
years immediately following 1945, Japan, as a dangerous ex-enemy, 
was kept under tight restraint and relegated to an inferior réle. But 
the failure of China to play her allotted part and the inability of Japan 
to support an ever-increasing population with a greatly reduced in- 
dustrial and trading capacity, led the United States to make an 
“agonising reappraisal” of her Asian policy, and thus in 1948, after the 
visit of Mr. Draper to Tokyo, it was decided to replace China by 
Japan as the major field of American activity in Asia and to rebuild 
Japan es “the workshop of the Far East”. 

Such a decision, however, implied a major expansion in Japan's 
overseas trade and this has inevitably produced serious international 
repercussions. While there is doubtless some scope for cultivating new 
markets, for example in Africa and Latin America, few will contest the 
current Japanese view that, alike on grounds of geographical pro- 
pinquity and the complementariness of resources and stages of 
economic development, her greatest opportunities lie in the lands of 
the former Co-prosperity Sphere. As has already been shown the 
latter, apart from Japan itself, consisted of two units, namely China 
(including Manchuria) and Southeast Asia. But today this division 
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has been sharpened by the realities of the cold war, the more recent 
hot war in Korea, and the U.N. ban on strategic trade with Communist 
China. 

Thus Japan has been compelled to choose between extending 
her trade with China and keeping on friendly terms with her bene- 
factor, the United States and, so long as the dollars flowed freely, the 
latter was the obvious choice. But it is clear that the attemps of the 
Hatoyama Government in 1955 to establish closer contacts with the 
Eastern bloc have widespread popular support, not least among many 
sections of the Japanese business community. Conversely, the United 
States has been driven to argue that, in compensation for her old 
markets in China, Japan must be given greater opportunities than 
before the war to trade with Southeast Asia, an argument which is 
reinforced by the fact that only Burma and Thailand can readily re- 
place overcrowded Formosa and South Korea as suppliers of rice to 
Japan. 

Furthermore a great market for Japanese skills and services un- 
doubtedly exists in Southeast Asia today. Thus the Japanese, whose 
rice yields per acre more than double those in Southeast Asia, are the 
obvious people to teach better farming methods, and in industry also 
Japan, as the Asian pioneer in adapting western methods to Oriental 
conditions, has precisely the kind of knowledge which Southeast 
Asia requires. In short, quite apart from the much lower cost of 
employing Japanese experts instead of Westerners, it seems incon- 
testable that this is the logical course to follow. As one instance of the 
sort of considerations involved may be cited the experience of the 
Dutch in setting up textile factories in pre-war Indonesia, when it 
was soon discovered that the Indonesians much preferred Japanese to 
Dutch looms simply because they were designed for people six inches 
shorter. 

Nevertheless American support for closer ties between Japan 
and Southeast Asia has proved extremely unwelcome to many Com- 
monwealth countries on both economic and strategic grounds, and 
accordingly the British, in particular have been inclined, perhaps too 
glibly, to argue that Japan’s natural sphere of trade lies mainly in 
China, whether the latter be Communist or not. 
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This leads logically to a consideration of the baffling enigma of 
China's own attitude towards her southern neighbours. In view of the 
apparently inflexible insistence of Peking that the 10-12 million ethnic 
Chinese scattered throughout the Nan Yang must remain citizens of 
China it is not surprising that the Southeast Asian governments them- 
selves have become increasingly suspicious of the new China's inten- 
tions. Moreover further point has been given to these apprehensions 
by the astonishing attitude of the Communists to the problem of pop- 
ulation pressure in China. For although hitherto there had been almost 
unanimous agreement that the fundamental cause of China’s poverty 
lay in excessive population pressure, the new regime, in familiar Marx- 
ist fashion, has laid the blame exclusively on capitalist and imperialist 
exploitation and, like the U.S.S.R. after 1917—but in notable contrast 
to India since 1947—has argued that the process of industrialization 
will call for not fewer but for still more people. Thus while the intro- 
duction of much needed improvements in hygiene and sanitation has 
brought about a striking reduction in the death rate the government 
has nevertheless insisted that any attempts to limit population growth 
by birth control are contrary to the interests of the state. Accordingly 
it is already claimed that the total population is around 600 million 
and it seems that the annual increase cannot be less than 10 million, 
and may well be higher. 

This is indeed an alarming situation, especially when it is recalled 
that territorial expansion has been a traditional solution to China’s 
recurring problem of population pressure. And in this context the 
prospect afforded by the small, weak, divided and still relatively 
empty lands of Southeast Asia, over much of which China can advance 
at least some shadowy historical claim, may well become more tempt- 
ing as the pressure increases. 

That at least is how the situation has begun to appear in the eyes 
not only of Western observers but also of many Southeast Asian 
politicians and it was on this account that Mr. Chou En-lai went out 
of his way at Bandung to stress the neighbourly intentions of his 
government and to offer to allow the overseas Chinese to accept the 
nationality of their country of domicile. Even more significant, if they 
can be taken at their face value, are the reports from China during the 
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summer of 1955 that the government has begun to admit the serious- 
ness of the country’s population pressure and is embarking on a scheme 
for promoting family limitation. 

Nevertheless, even with the best will in the world, such a change 
will take many years before its effects are felt and in the meantime 
the age-old problem posed by demographic pressure from the north 
will continue to threaten the equilibrium of Southeast Asia. And 
against this the equally traditional cultural and moral leadership of 
India, which now assumes the somewhat negative form of non-align- 
ment, seems, at least to the Westerner, a far from adequate protection. 

For this reason the Western powers have become increasingly 
anxious of Jate to strengthen the defences of the region, though the 
obstacles to this remain formidable. Admittedly, there is encouraging 
evidence that some of the former differences between the British and 
American attitudes are being reconciled. Thanks largely to the good 
offices of Canada as the traditional go-between, Japan was admitted 
as a donor member to the Colombo Plan in 1954 and more recently 
in 1955 she has at last been allowed to join GATT. Meanwhile in the 
military sphere SEATO has been set up, though, as already noted, its 
membership is far from representative of Southeast Asia as a whole, 
and the attractions of non-alignment, based partly on anti-colonialism 
and partly on reluctance to spend limited resources in economically 
unproductive ways, are understandably strong. 

Thus the dilemma remains. For today, no less than in the past, 
Southeast Asia cannot stand by itself and without some form of 
external support its chances of survival are small. Of the great con- 
tinental neighbours, one or other of which has almost invariably over- 
shadowed the area in the past, both China and Japan are nowadays 
regarded with considerable, though often concealed, suspicion, and 
only India, which, in spite of its militant pacifism towards Goa, gives 
little indication of expansionism elsewhere, is generally trusted. Yet, 
ironically, the seductive appeal of a neutralist Greater South Asia under 
Indian auspices, may prove to be the greatest danger of all. For while 
President Sukarno’s Pantja-Sila, which by the ingenuity of Pandit 
Nehru have now become India’s “five principles of peaceful co-exis- 
tence”, may be beyond reproach as a code of national behaviour, it 
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has yet to be shown that they constitute an effective barrier against 
the spread of Marxist ideology, the subversive manipulation of minor- 
ities, or the unpredictable forces which may be unleashed if the 
pressure of population in neighbouring areas is allowed to get out of 


hand. 
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Another Utopia? 


THE SANE SOCIETY. By Erich Fromm. New York: Rinehart & Company. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 1955. Pp. xiv +. 370. $5.00. 

Psychoanalysis is probably the most important new approach to the study 
of man that has emerged in the twentieth century. But even before Freud’s 
death in 1939 it had become clear that a psychoanalytic interpretation of human 
nature may be largely determined by socio-cultural factors. Freud gives us a 
capitalistic anthropology: man is individualistic, competitive, aggressive. The 
basic drives of man in capitalistic society (which Freud himself possessed in 
eminent degree) are interpreted as instinctual attributes of human nature as 
such. The Sane Society is Erich Fromm’s brilliant answer to capitalistic anthro- 
pology as it is summed up in Freud’s Civilization and Its Discontents. 

Dr. Fromm. is one of the famous psychoanalysts of our time, but he is a 
psychoanalyst with a difference—with several differences, in fact. He approaches 
man and society through what he calls humanistic psychoanalysis. The key 
to humanistic psychoanalysis is the human situation: the source of the psychic 
forces which motivate man must be sought elsewhere than in his animal nature. 
Man is driven by the need to find ever-new solutions for the contradictions in 
his existence, to find ever-higher forms of unity with nature, his fellowmen, and 
himself. “Mental health”, Fromm writes, “is characterized by the ability to love 
and to create, by the emergence from incestuous ties to clan and soil, by a sense 
of identity based on one’s experience of self as the subject and agent of one’s 
powers, by the grasp of reality inside and outside of ourselves, that is, by the 
development of objectivity and reason” (p. 69). 

Such an interpretation of mental health involves the total human personality 
in its interaction with nature and society. Mental health cannot be defined in 
terms of the adjustment of the individual to his society: society must be adjusted 
to the needs of man. A sane society is one which corresponds to the needs of man, 
not as they are felt subjectively, but as they can be discovered by the scientific 
study of man—that is, as they exist objectively. 

Can man achieve mental health in twentieth-century capitalistic society? 
Is capitalistic society a sane society? In answering these questions, Fromm gives 
capitalistic society a lengthy and penetrating analysis. 

This analysis reveals that the central effect of Capitalism on the personality 
of contemporary man is the well-nigh universal development of alienation. “By 
alienation is meant a mode of experience in which the person experiences himself 
as an alien. He has become, one might say, estranged from himself. He does 
not experience himself as the center of his world, as the creator of his own acts 
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—but his acts and their consequences have become his masters, whom he obeys, 
or whom he may worship. The alienated person is out of touch with himself as 
he is out of touch with any other person” (p.120). In his well-known play, 
Death of a Salesman, Arthur Miller has depicted the phenomenon of alienation 
in an unforgettable manner. Willy Loman is the prototype of the completely 
alienated man. 

In capitalistic society man has become merely a thing for sale in the market 
place, like other commodities. Having lost his sense of self, he constantly seeks the 
approval of others by conforming to what they want, rather than what he wants. 
But conformity and the search for approval actually leave him even more in- 
secure. He is dissatisfied, bored, anxious; he spends much time and effort trying 
to mask his insecurity and anxiety. Although of high intelligence, his reason has 
deteriorated, and herein lies our gravest danger. Alienated man’s vast technical 
knowledge has become a serious threat to civilization and even the human race. 
It would be difficult to find a more scathing condemnation of the evil psycholo- 
gical effects of capitalistic society than is offered by Fromm. In his view, Capital- 
ism has brought society to the verge of insanity, if not actually into the snake-pit. 

Can we achieve a sane society? In answering this question Fromm examines 
various proposals for social reconstruction, including super-capitalism, socialism, 
and communism. He rejects them all on the ground that each of them, if put 
into practice, would produce just as much, if not more, alienation as Capitalism. 

But he does believe that a sane society could be built on the principle of 
“Communitarian Socialism”’—a form of industrial organization in which “every 
working person would be an active and responsible participant, where work 
would be attractive and meaningful, where capital would not employ labor, but 
labor would employ capital” (pp. 283-284). 

He describes in detail a community of this kind, that is built around one 
of the largest watch-case factories in France. Another Utopia must now be added 
to the long list we have been offered since Plato’s Republic. 

Fromm’s naiveté concerning the industrial process is not inconsiderable. 
His Communitarian Socialism is nothing more than a watered down version of 
Guild Socialism. It is easily one of the most unworkable proposals for social re- 
construction that has ever been advanced. It might conceivably be put into 
practice in light industries in small county towns like Woodstock or Cornwall, 
but it could never be applied to heavy industries in cities like Montreal or 
Toronto. 

Although Fromm’s proposals for social reconstruction cannot be taken 
seriously, everyone ought to consider carefully his remarkable diagnosis of man’s 
predicament in capitalistic society. He has provided not only a mirror for man, 
but also a different approach to the cure of souls than is offered by devotees of the 
strict Freudian school. In the past, psychoanalysts have usually confined them- 
selves to the individual, and advised him to “adjust” to society if he would be 
cured. In Fromm we have an eminent psychoanalyst turning the concepts of 
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psychoanalysis on society itself, and insisting that capitalistic society must be 
adjusted to the psychological needs of the individual, and not the frustrated 
individual to capitalistic society. It should be noted that man’s conflict with 
himself, as depicted in Fromm’s earlier book, Escape From Freedom, is not 
denied. But the emphasis is now shifted to man’s conflict with social and economic 
institutions. The release of the individual from responsibility for the whole 
burden of adjustment makes possible a tremendous advance in the therapeutic 


techniques of psychoanalysis. 


An emphasis on the problems of man-in-society also enables Fromm to 
treat his patients as human beings. Freud didn’t really like people: he had 
been trained in the rigorous materialism of the Helmholtz school of medicine, 
and, although he broke through the intellectual limitations of this approach, he 
continued to look on people as specimens in a laboratory. To the very end he 
feared the development of warm human relationship between himself and his 
patients. Unlike Freud, Fromm has empathy, and this is one of the secrets of 
his remarkable success as a psychoanalyst. It is significant also that Freud in- 
vented the psychoanalytic couch, whereas Fromm talks to his patients as they 
sit in a chair. Jehovah, brooding over the cosmos, is replaced by a warm, 
empathic consultant, who wants to see his patients. 


Fronim has advanced psychoanalysis theoretically as well as therapeutically. 
The psychodynamics of individual behavious and the social dynamics of society 
as a whole can now be interpreted as interwoven themes. In addition, what 
ought to be is held up as a judgment against what is. Psychoanalysis has finally 


come to terms with the social sciences and moral philosophy. 


To most philosophers and psychologists Freud’s conceptual framework has 
always seemed a frightful clutter of meaningless verbiage. On this ground many 
of them have rejected psychoanalysis altogether as merely a hodge-podge of 
Hallowe'en effects. The wisest of them, however, have realized that Freud made 
a supreme contribution in his discovery of the unconscious, and that his thera- 
peutic technique worked in spite of the theoretical absurdities in which he 
enshrined it. Fromm is Apollonian, rather than Dionysian. Philosophers and 
psychologists generally will welcome the considerable clarification that he has 
introduced into the conceptual framework of psychoanalysis. His use of con- 
crete material derived from social case histories offers new leads also to sociolo- 
gists who find themselves baffled by the involuted abstractions of Talcott Parsons. 


The Sane Society ought to be widely read in this country. In spite of the 
fact that it will be readily understood by the average graduate of an American 
university, it is to be feared that most Canadians will experience difficulty in 
understanding it. Students in Canada are not brought into meaningful contact 
with approaches Fromm takes for granted. Owing to the ingrained conservatism 
of our universities, the teaching of subjects like psychoanalysis and sociology 
has barely begun in this country. 
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There is a great need in Canada for a widespread diffusion of the new 
knowedge that has become available to psychoanalysts and social scientists in 
this century. The remarkable response to the series of talks on leading thinkers 
of the iast hundred years offered by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
during 1955 indicates that the people are eager for enlightenment, The CBC 
could make a further contribution to its splendid programme of adult education 
by launching a series of broadcasts on psychologists and social scientists as 
guides in an age of anxiety, a series that would prepare its listeners to appreciate 
more fully the significance of writers like Erich Fromm. 

Compare the alarm that surges through the community when a new dis- 
covery in nuclear physics is announced with the almost total ignorance of social 
psychology that characterizes the Canadian people. Physics and death have a 
long start over the social sciences and life, but a new world can be built upon 
foundations provided by the new knowledge of man and society that is becoming 
available. Our aim must be the discovery of methods of spreading and applying 
that knowledge. 


Victoria COLLEGE, TORONTO Joun A. Invinc 


DEMOCRACY IN WORLD POLITICS. By Lester B. Pearson. Princeton 


University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 1955. Pp. ix + 123. $2.75. 


It is not very often, certainly in Canadian public life, that a working politi- 
cian considers it worth the time to produce a serious dissertation on the nature 
and problems of his work. It is even less frequently the case that he can bring 
to such a task any considerable literary skill. The Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs has, in publishing this volume, performed a valuable service—one to 
add to the many others which he has rendered in the effective conduct of Cana- 
dian foreign policy, The book consists of the six lectures delivered by Mr. Pearson 
in the annual Stafford Little series at Princeton University. 

In his preface the author confesses that he has never been able to find a 
definition of democracy that satisfies him. He feels that “however democracy 
may be defined, we feel its true meaning deep inside us even when we cannot 
express it.” Surely this could be said about any political system; and it seems 
to the present reviewer that the failure to come to grips with this question is 
the chief weakness in an otherwise most stimulating discussion. Nevertheless, 
without defining democracy, Mr. Pearson does take it as his central theme and 
what he has to say about it is every bit as interesting as what he says about 
diplomacy or world politics. 

Discussing “The Proportions of Force” the author argues that despite the 
altered and terrifying nature of the nuclear forces which have been recently 
unleashed, the nature of international relations has not been basically changed. 
Rather, he says, the relationship between the possession of force, on the one 
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hand, and the responsibility for its use on the other, has been underlined by the 
new science. Our age, in other words, must recognize that world relationships 
are now between units larger than the nation-state—even, possibly, between 
civilizations. Nations, the author suggests, may no longer pursue only national 
policies without reference to the interests and concern of their inevitable allies. 
Mr. Pearson specifically repudiates here President Eisenhower's argument that 
it would be quite feasible to employ small (or tactical) nuclear weapons against 
“strictly military targets.” This would be dangerous in the new temperature of 
international relations because “the use by one side of tactical A-bombs against a 
military establishment may, under the dread and ruthless momentum of fear, 
hate and destruction, lead to strategic H-bombs against a metropolis.” Pursuing 
this point Mr. Pearson calls for acceptance of a doctrine of “measured retaliation”, 
and rests his case on the provisions of Canadian, English, French and American 
criminal law that in repelling assault no more force may be used than is neces- 
sary for the immediate purpose. This means, of course, that we should accept 
a Bismarckian (or Kennanist) interpretation of foreign policy; that we should 
never permit ourselves to feel too strongly against what Mr. Pearson calls “the 
enemy of the moment.” As he says, “we are now welcoming a rearmed Germany 
into our coalition and [Japan] is being exhorted to greater armed power.” Indeed 
in these passages Mr. Pearson plainly decries the moralistic approach to foreign 
policy. He offers an interpretation of Clausewitz’s statement about war being 
the continuation of policy by other means—saying that what Clausewitz really 
meant was that “military force should be regarded as an instrument of foreign 
policy.” Mr. Pearson thinks that we should accept this dictum, and that it implies 
machinery like our National Defense College to create an interlocked military- 
political foreign policy. By such steps of argument the author is able finally to 
approve the military-political decision of the NATO Council to plan for the 
tactical use of atomic weapons to repel a ground attack in Western Europe. 
But here also he seems to contradict his earlier repudiation of President Eisen- 
hower’s argument for just such a policy. 

In his lecture on “Coalitions” Mr. Pearson suggests that alliances are the 
new policy-making units that have replaced the nation-states. This fact has 
given great urgency to “the problem of cultivating co-operation and unity within 
the collective system.” By “co-operation” the author makes it plain that he 
means that no one must rock the alliance boat by committing other members to 
a policy determined unilaterally. Obviously here he has in mind some of Mr. 
Dulles’ less tactful pre-Geneva references to massive retaliation and agonizing 
reappraisals—policy statements which made Ottawa so uncomfortable. But here 
another note of apparent ambiguity is struck. The author talks about “unity 
within the collective system” being even more important than superior force in 
defense against communism (and even edges close to what might be called a 
moral admonition ). Presumably he means the unity of all non-communist nations. 
But it is quite clear that whenever he refers to “our alliance” he means quite 
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exclusively NATO, and uses the terms “our Atlantic coalition” and “the collective 
system” interchangeably. This reflects the classic Canadian conviction that our 
security is dependent upon the good relations of the North Atlantic Triangle-- 
but the implication is very difficult to fit into any other wider concept of collec- 
tive security. And if Mr. Pearson means by the term “the collective system” 
something wider than NATO (i.e. the whole American-sponsored system of 
regional alliances), he runs into further difficulties when he attempts to make 
democracy the touchstone of foreign policy. He argues that common consent 
to policy decisions must be the firm basis on which we build. He suggests that 
this concept will prevail because “almost all the members of our coalition are 
democracies with traditions of freedom and self-rule.” This may contain a grain 
of truth, but one would require many definitions of democracy to cover Portugal, 
Turkey, Latin America, Greece, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan—to name only a few 
of the problems. 

In the one place where the author suggests historical illustrations of de- 
mocracy based upon consent he makes what can only be called a crashing error 
of interpretation. He argues that the history of Canada is one of accomodation 
between majority and minority interests and the development of an “intellectual 
flexibility” which ensures respect for sectional points of view. But then he says 
that the American case is similar—that the British conquest of Canada was com- 
parable to the American Civil War. Surely this is meaningless. Out of the British 
conquest (which was an international war) flowed racial and sectional tolerance, 
while the American Civil War was fought precisely because intersectional tol- 
erance broke down and gave way to the forceful imposition of national unity. 
To use the Civil War and its legacy as an illustration of democracy and the 
accommodation of group interests is not the most persuasive reasoning. 

When Mr. Pearson considers the problem of democratic leadership in inter- 
national affairs he returns to the thesis of consent. Just as national politicians 
may not go further than any reluctant body of opinion will permit, so the politi- 
cian in an international alliance must not outdistance the most cautious member 
of the alliance. It is true that the author modifies this by advising smaller 
nations not to indulge in carping criticism of their larger allies, but the impres- 
sion remains that Mr. Mackenzie King’s particular usage of “democracy” has 
become enshrined in the Department of External Affairs—with its implication 
that a good democratic leader is one who follows the ground swell of public 
opinion and who divides us least. Certainly, this approach to the question of 
leadership is not likely to draw us into policies based upon the moral convictions 
of our leaders—but Mr. Pearson does not make it clear how he adjusts this concept 
of leadership to the more positive idea of Bismarckian diplomacy which he 
stresses earlier. When he declares that the foreign policy of a democracy is a 
product of the “moral insight of a whole people” one can only wonder in amaze- 
ment how he expects a whole people (whose leaders follow popular opinion) 
to achieve a restricted dislike of their enemies. 
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Some of these problems the author attempts to resolve when he discusses 
the actual techniques of diplomacy. Here he produces, with quotations, the doc- 
trines of Harold Nicolson, George Kennan and Louis XIV. He describes with 
feeling the dangers of open diplomacy in the glare of democratic publicity, and 
advocates a return to the lost art of secret diplomacy. He underlines the necessity 
of compromise which he says is the essence of successful diplomacy. But again 
he does not really close in on the central contradiction of his whole theme. How 
can democratic politicians keep on insisting on the depth of the moral gulf which 
separates our “two worlds” and then expect their democratic electorates to per- 
mit them to seek compromise with the ogre on the other side of the gulf? (Mr. 
Pearson himself refers to the “free world” whose unity and security is threatened 
by what he calls the “monolithic subjugated land empire” of the totalitarians). 
The author's pleas for frequent functional conferences, for behind-the-scenes 
bargaining and for cool tempers are very persuasive and these techniques are 
his own practical forte; but the logical connection between these methods and 
the kind of democratic method which he implies is less than clear. 

In his essay on “Democracy and the Power of Decision” Mr. Pearson argues 
that the advance of democracy means that policies no longer serve only limited 
class interests. Indeed it is the increase of a particular kind of democratic in- 
fluence on foreign policy by which the author explains the diplomatic failures of 
the 1980’s. He argues that it was the “moral rot” in the western democracies that 
made them turn aside from responsibility in that decade. But in the middle of 
this conventional statement he reminds us that in the Canadian case the real 
motive of Mackenzie King in seeking to avoid European entanglements “lay in 
the profound differences of opinion held by the various sections of the Canadian 
people about the rights and wrongs of European issues and their concern for 
us.” Apparently not all Canadians suffered from “moral rot”; and the real reason 
for inaction on such things as oil sanctions was fear of domestic divisions. Surely 
the problem here was one of leadership even more than one of an inherent 
deterioration of public opinion. But Mr. Pearson seems to see the leadership 
question as secondary only. In any event he thinks the democracies have strength- 
ened their moral fibres since the 1930's. Let us hope that he is right and that 
when he says it is the monolithic structure of communism that really threatens 
the UN he can also see that the proliferation of regional alliances created by 
the “free world” looks uncommonly like a threat to the universality of the UN. 

One very puzzling aspect of Mr. Pearson’s really absorbing discussion is 
that there is only one mention of the Commonwealth of Nations. This comes at 
the end of a comment upon relations between civilizations, and the author says 
that the value of the Commonwealth as a bridge of understanding between 
the West and Africa and Asia is “very great.” Since he also argues that relations 
between civilizations constitute the most far-reaching problem of our day, it 
seems odd that the Commonwealth should be ignored. But ignored it is while 
“our alliance” and “our community” remain always the North Atlantic Triangle. 
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Although one may agree or disagree with some of the arguments and impli- 
cations in this volume there can be no doubt that it is distinctly revealing and 
should be read very carefully indeed by every Canadian who wishes to know 
something about the basic assumptions of his country’s foreign policy. 


UniTep COLLEGE, WINNIPEG KENNETH McNAUGHT 
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FAREWELL MY DREAMS. By Robert Elie. Toronto: Ryerson. 1955, Pp. 21°. 
$3.50. 


DUST OVER THE CITY. By Andre Langevin. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
1955. Pp. 215. $3.50. 


IN QUEST OF SPLENDOUR. By Roger Lemelin. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart. 1955. Pp. 288. $3.50. 


THE CASHIER. By Gabrielle Roy. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1955. 
Pp. 251. $3.95. 


SON OF A SMALLER HERO. By Mordecai Richler. Toronto: Andre Deutsch. 
1955. Pp. 282. $2.75. 


JUDITH HEARNE. By Brian Moore. Toronto: Andre Deutsch. 1955. Pp. 223. 
$2.75. 


For at least fifteen years readers in this country with some feeling for con- 
temporary writing have been more likely to admire our poets than our novelists. 
Of course, there are a few novelists—Morley Callaghan, for instance, or Ethel 
Wilson—in whose work we recognize a contemporary tone and attitude, but 
the bulk of our fiction has somehow remained innocent and old-fashioned. It 
has been left to our best poets to say something about the modern world in a 
modern voice. And ironically, the prominence of our poets is an evidence of 
our literary backwardness: for in other countries it is the novelists, not the poets, 
who have been showing the most insight into man’s fate in our time. 

But here, in one year, are six Canadian novels which truly belong to the 
modern world. (Four of them are translations and were published in French 
Canada at different times; but for most readers in the rest of the country they 
made their first appearance in 1955.) Perhaps they may even be taken as a 
small token that our novelists are beginning to rival our poets. Innocence has 
been replaced in these novels by a dreadful awareness of the spiritual anguish 
which has put so many inhabitants of modern society on the rack. They are all 
about urban life, and they make the cities of Canada (and of Northern Ireland: 
one novel is set in Belfast) seem terrible nightmares of the body and spirit. 
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Man’s fate, they appear to say, is grey and wintry; his rebellions are futile; his 
happiness is furtive and brief. But innocence hasn't simply given way to a pro- 
longed whine: man, as Faulkner would say, still endures; he has his triumphs; 
and as far as this country is concerned, he is showing a new awareness of himself 
and his time. 

Robert Elie’s Farewell My Dreams is a small, intense, intellectual novel 
about a group of intellectuals in Montreal. It would be difficult to imagine anyone 
in English Canada writing this kind of novel at this stage. In the opening section 
we watch the friends come together, all of them sensitive, uneasy, and several 
of them despairing. Through his journal, we follow one of them, Marcel, into 
a blacker and blacker anguish which is finally extinguished by suicide. And in a 
final, brief coda we discover how Marcel’s suicide becomes a moment of truth 
for some of the others. 

Marcel once planned to write an article on “writers who speak about truth, 
and writers who speak the truth. One easily forgets the teaching of the former 
. . . but the latter are part of life and, even if they accumulate errors, their 
words remain”. Mr. Elie has tried to speak the truth; his characters are not always 
very substantial, and the book's intellectual framework makes it too predictable; 
but its anguish is real and its ideas are relevant. 

There is anguish too in Dust Over the City, and much of it has its origin 
in the personality of Dr. Alain Dubois. He has come to Macklin, a grimy, barren 
mining town, with his young wife Madeleine. Dubois is a man ravaged by pity 
(and self-pity), and Macklin is a town where “the people are without pity for 
themselves and for others”. Dubois remains a spiritual outsider, but Madeleine 
has an open affair with a young truck driver; and Dubois’ spiritual anguish not 
only forces him to accept the affair but even to cherish it. Finally Madeleine tries 
to kill her lover, and succeeds in committing suicide. Dubois decides to stick 
with the town and its people, still determined to “inundate them with ( pity)”. 
It’s possible to see the various characters and the town itself as symbols of a 
society torn apart by old loyalties and fierce change, but the intellectual aspects 
of Dust Over the City fight an unequal battle with tawdry situations and blatant 
melodrama. 

To writers like Robert Elie and Andre Langevin, French Canada seems to 
bear many of the marks of an existential waste-land. For here is a society which 
is an enclave, which is Catholic in all its reaches, and yet which surely is as 
disturbed by new ideas and American influences as any region in Canada. Much 
the same picture emerges from a new novel by a writer whose temperament is 
quite different—Roger Lemelin’s In Quest of Splendour. This book is a kind of 
modern picaresque, and it has some qualities in common with recent work by 
the so-called “provincial” novelists in England (Kingsley Amis, etc.) who have 
been attempting, through a sort of picaresque, to disrupt the bland mask of the 
Welfare State and re-discover the seemingly trival, disreputable and thorny 
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individual. An American, Saul Bellow, has undertaken substantially the same 
job in his brilliant novel The Adventures of Augie March. 

Lemelin’s new hero, Pierre, is a poor boy who sets out to discover the shape 
of the society in which he lives and to define his own place in that society. His 
mother does housework, but he is the bright boy of the seminary and his voca- 
tion is to be the priesthood. But Pierre has a vision of magnficence, and he also 
comes to believe, mistakenly, that he has been party to a murder; and so, obses- 
sed with ambition and with guilt, he sets out to fulfill his vision in the secular 
life of the province. He works in a lumber camp, becomes involved in a strike, 
and upsets the plans of Communist organizers. He is taken up by a maniacal 
businessman, and threatens the career of the provincial Attorney General. He 
very nearly discovers the delights of the flesh, and in the end he accepts the 
priesthood as a vocation. 

In this new novel there is all the exuberance, energy and broad irony we 
have come to expect from Lemelin’s other writings. But it suffers from too many 
incidents and too much activity. The Adventures of Augie March is also crammed 
with incident, but Saul Bellow brings to his novel a subtle intellectual centre 
which In Quest of Splendour lacks. Lemelin is a lively and inquisitive enter- 
tainer, but on this occasion the entertainer has ridden off in all directions. 

Pierre’s birth was lowly, but he had a vision of magnificence, and he almost 
ripped the province apart with that vision. Alexandre Chenevert, the bank clerk 
in Gabrielle Roy’s The Cashier, is a lowly man with no vision of magnificence, 
yet his death sets off ripples which spread quietly through the whole city of 
Montreal. Miss Roy’s novel could scarcely be more contemporary: it is about 
one of those “little men” of our society and the mean streets and mean jobs of 
a city trapped in the Age of the Atom. Here is Chenevert with a wife and 
daughter who no longer respond to him either with hatred or love; Chenevert 
thrown into a panic by a hundred dollar error; Chenevert recommending as 
great novels The Keys of the Kingdom and The Rosary. Chenevert as a man of 
his culture recognizing the hereditary enemies—the English; the French, who 
have written evil books; the Jews, who dominate the press and the motion pic- 
ture industry; the Americans, who are godless materialists. 

Chenevert's thoughts and days are drab and commonplace, and we know 
that his history will be merely a succession of drab and commonplace days and 
thoughts. And then Miss Roy shows us a little man who has written a letter about 
world affairs to a newspaper. Chenevert knows that he is confused and suffering 
—and that he is in the presence of a nameless, suffering mankind. His spirit is 
tormented, and his anguish takes the form of physical illnesses. His doctor 
orders him to take a holiday in the country, and for the first time he discovers a 
world in which small things have their place. But he has to return to the city 
and enters a hospital with an incurable disease. 

A priest tries to comfort the dying man, but Alexandre cannot respond to 
his vision of eternity. But other little people begin to come from all over the 
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grey, impersonal city to visit this man who has touched them at some moment 
in their lives. And when Chenevert dies, it is known that from time to time 
people will pause somewhere in the city to remember the little bank clerk. 
Chenevert’s death and triumph are simply the fitting climax of a beautifully 
proportioned work of fiction by a writer who must be regarded as one of our 
most ambitious and admirable novelists. 

Montreal is again the scene of Son of a Smaller Hero, in which Mordecai 
Richler tackles a theme which has been explored by many American novelists 
in the past few years. That theme is the struggle of the young Jewish intellectual 
to discover his true identity despite the pressures of a religious and cultural 
tradition which have been made agonizingly intense by the fate of the European 
Jews. The Jewish intellectual’s search for identity has become thoroughly hack- 
neyed by now in American fiction and the fact that this theme hasn't really been 
explored in Canada doesn’t absolve Mr. Richler of the necessity of discovering 
new ways to illustrate it. 

On the whole Mordecai Richler succeeds in overcoming this difficulty. His 
attitude towards the Jewish community is a mixture of rejection, irony and love, 
and he writes about that community with real emotional and intellectual force. 
There are a great many good minor characters in the book and a fine feeling 
for the strains and loyalties of family life. There is also a dense and colourful 
picture of Montreal, of a certain type of urban intellectual, and of the Jews 
living in a “ghetto . . . (with) no real walls and no true dimensions”. 

The hero of Son of a Smaller Hero is Noah, whose mother comes from a 
family respected for its learning, and whose paternal grandfather is a stern, 
upright patriarch. Noah’s father is ineffectual, though he becomes by mistake a 
hero in the community’s eyes. Noah drives a taxi; studies at university; breaks 
with his family; and has an affair with an older woman, a gentile and the wife 
of a professor who has befriended him. The affair is the weak part of the novel: 
the professor is a burlesque of all foolish intellectuals, and the wife never be- 
comes much more than a shopworn literary figment. It seems as though Mordecai 
Richler understands Noah’s break with his past but isn’t as sure of the implica- 
tions of his existence after the break has been made. 

Son of a Smaller Hero is a second novel by a writer who is still in his mid- 
twenties. Mr. Richler’s first novel, The Acrobats, was a youthful and lively 
pastiche of characters and ideas drawn from the stock-in-trade of contemporary 
fiction. Unlike so many second novels, Son of a Smaller Hero turns out to be a 
much more serious and successful book than The Acrobats. From the two novels 
we can judge pretty clearly what kind of writer Mordecai Richler is going to be: 
a tough, prolific and vigorous professional, who will be quite capable of writing 
poor things, but who ought to have a number of serious and exciting novels in 
him. 

Brian Moore's Judith Hearne is set in Belfast, but for a number of years 
Mr. Moore has been living in Montreal. His novel is a portrait of loneliness, 
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decayed gentility and spiritual horror. Judith Hearne teaches music, and she is 
a plain and timid creature who threw away whatever spark of life she had by 
caring for a senile aunt. She has few friends, and her relatives tolerate but 
scarcely welcome her visits. In Protestant Belfast, Judith is a Catholic. She 
drinks to soften the futility of her existence. She is living in a rooming house 
and she believes that the landlady’s brother is both wealthy and in love with 
her. She is wrong on both counts, and this final disillusionment sets her off on a 
wild and desperate bender. As the novel ends, Judith Hearne is installed in a 
drab nursing home with only the pictures of her aunt and the Sacred Heart to 
comfort her. 

Any brief summary of Judith Hearne is likely to create an impression of a 
novel without much range or variety; and I will probably heighten this impression 
when I go on to say that Brian Moore writes with great discipline and economy 
and almost always seems to be in perfect control of his material and the tech- 
niques he employs to shape that material. Belfast does seem to be a city of endless 
rain, grey streets, and the temporary solaces of religion and drink. Judith Hearne 
sits for a full-length portrait which exposes every blemish of her person and 
every unhappy triviality of her existence. It is a sad, often joyless novel. And 
yet it has some wonderfully human grotesques in its pages and some wildly 
comic incidents. With a truly artistic detachment Mr. Moore escapes the cor- 
rosive effects of pity, and by way of Belfast we have another fine novel to illus- 
trate the sudden irruption of the contemporary into Canadian fiction this past 


year. 
TORONTO RosBert WEAVER 


In Translation 


THE FALL OF A TITAN. By Igor Gouzenko. British Book Service. 1954. Pp. 
680. $3.00. 


Mr. Gouzenko’s is such a famous name, and his novel so controversial, that 
it is most difficult to consider The Fall of a Titan objectively as a work of fiction. 
It is tempting rather to devote oneself to irrelevant speculation as to the reasons 
for the shudder which his name causes in me, and | gather in most Canadians, 
and for the prejudice against the book with which one begins to read it. One 
must, however, thrust the temptation aside and attempt to appraise The Fall 
of a Titan as one would any ordinary first novel. 

Two statements can be made categorically: the first, that the novel is much 
better than one would expect, the second, that it is not the great novel that some 
of its more enthusiastic reviewers have declared it to be. It is not a mere propa- 
ganda pot-boiler attempting to cash in on the Cold War and its author's 
notoriety; on the other hand it is at times awkward, amateurish, and a trifle naive. 
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Its strengths are the obvious passion with which it was conceived and written, 
its magnitude of scale, its power in evoking the atmosphere of the Russian 
physical and social environment, its constantly evolving and intriguing plot, and 
its powerfully if somewhat crudely drawn characters. It is a big novel, in the 
Victorian rather than the modern English tradition, and it has something of 
Dickens’ creative vitality and inventive ingenuity. 

But it falls short of being a great novel, and although it interests it fails 
deeply to move us. This is because Mr. Gouzenko’s imaginative projection is 
not sufficiently complete. He fails fully to “realize” his characters, to enter self- 
lessly into them. This ability “absolutely to get into the constituted conscious- 
ness” was what Henry James most admired in Balzac, for, as James put it, “how 
do we know given persons . . . unless we know their situation for themselves, 
unless we see it from their point of vision, that is, from their point of pressing 
consciousness of sensation?” But Mr. Gouzenko, because he is committed in 
advance to damn the political system of modern Russia, shows us his characters 
not in alj lights, and especially not in the light of their own consciousness, but 
only in the light of his own disgust. The result is that the novel is peopled with 
monsters, and monsters so monstrous that it is not long before we cease to believe 
in their reality. 

Mr. Gouzenko would of course reply that this is merely the softness of the 
progressive intellectual, and that Stalin and Beria and Malenkov were or are 
monsters, But this really is beside the point. No one appears a monster to himself, 
and it is the novelist’s duty to show us, among other things, how his characters 
consider themselves, to plumb the depths of their always human and therefore 
somehow explicable motivations. It is true that Mr. Gouzenko does attempt this 
in the case of one or two characters, notably the professor Novikov and the writer 
Gorin, but even with these his success is far from complete, and with his minor 
characters his failure in this respect is almost absolute. 

But Mr. Gouzenko has many of the requisites of a good novelist, and his 
first novel is far from despicable. Time may cure him of the bitterness which now 
impedes and distorts his vision, and in a few years, in a more relaxed and toler- 
ant and truly imaginative spirit, he may produce a masterpiece of fiction. 


University OF New BruNSWICK DESMOND PACEY 
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The Far East 


TYPHOON IN TOKYO. By Harry Emerson Wildes. New York and Toronto: 
Macmillan. 1954. Pp. v + 856. $5.00. 


STILL THE RICE GROWS GREEN. By John C. Caldwell. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 1955. Pp. 312. $4.85. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Rupert 
Emerson, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1955. Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. Pp. vii + 197. $4.55. 


All three books deal with aspects of post-war reconstruction in East and 
Southeast Asia. Yet they are so unlike in style and purpose that, except for 
students of this general subject, they appeal to quite different groups of readers. 

Dr. Wildes is a man of academic background who served in Japan from 
the time of the surrender to the signing of the peace treaty in 1951. His theme 
is “the occupation of Japan, its origins, its personnel, its philosophy, its efforts 
and its aftermath.” This attempt to accomplish in a few years what the old- 
fashioned imperialist looked on as a task for generations was inevitably marked 
by confusion and, from the standpoint of the idealists, of incompetence. The 
reader is irresistably reminded of Samuel Butler’s missionary who boasted that, 
while he had perhaps won few to the Christian faith, he had at least destroyed 
all other beliefs and standards. “Important changes had occurred. The Bourbons 
had been discredited; war leaders deflated; and bureaucrats had been jolted out 
of their insufferable arrogance. . . . The people were holding up their heads; 
labourers and farmers especially were displaying self-respect.” But “ignorance, 
suspicion and intolerance of many top policy makers stunted the growth of 
Japanese democracy.” The facts adduced to substantiate these sweeping judg- 
ments are of great interest to those who wish to understand Japanese and to 
those who think they understand Americans. 

There is a note of regret in the final judgment: “No revolution has been 
accomplished, but a highly successful Renaissance has been experienced.” 
Perhaps this apologia suggests a wrong standard for judging the Americans. It 
is easier, in the art of government as in other matters, to train a beginner than 
to correct the style of an experienced performer, such as Japan. 

Mr. Caldwell is the son of a missionary and spent his boyhood in China. 
His American background is in Tennessee. By profession he is a journalist. 
His book is good rapportage laced with political pleading, a very effective type 
of propaganda. Mr. Caldwell knows China and its people and writes of them 
with affectionate sympathy. He is emotionally committed to “Free China” and 
tells the stories of those who fight its battles. This personal interest in the lives 
of ordinary men and women can be shown in all countries and at all times. 
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In terms of wider political issues it may prove nothing but it disposes the 
reader to espouse the cause of his new-found friends. 

Mr. Caldwell is, of course, deeply concerned with the wider political issues. 
In general he is for “moral issues above all else” and against appeasement. It 
would, he considers, be shameful desertion for the United States to refuse to 
help the Nationalists to retain Kinmen (Quemoy) and the Matsus. It would also 
be bad policy, because many of the Chinese overseas come from Kinmen, and 
because the island is both the natural stepping-stone to an attack on Formosa 
and an indispensable base for the invasion of the mainland which alone can set 
China free. Conditions on the mainland, seen through Nationalist eyes (or 
through those of Mr. Caldwell), are vastly different from the picture with which 
visitors from other countries have made us familiar. The truth? Mr. Caldwell 
and his informants have incomparably the better opportunities for observation 
and yet (like Nelson) they may not always use them. 

The same technique is applied in denouncing the failure to impose American 
terms in Korea. Mr. Caldwell’s prescription is the relentless use of force against 
the Communists, coupled with the most generous economic assistance for those 
who oppose them. Americans should not be put off by the argument that they 
are aiding worthless clients. “Communism’s greatest victory in Asia has not 
been achieved by force of arms. It has been achieved because Americans, not 
knowing their own history, have expected China and Korea and the Philippines 
and Thailand to automatically become stable democracies.” The Chinese who 
have studied in America have been misled. “No one had ever explained to them 
that the democracy they saw in America did not develop overnight. No one had 
ever explained that our development had been spotted with corruption and graft 
and hy 

aa Emerson is professor of government at Harvard. His book is issued 
under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Willard H. Ellsbree 
contributes the chapter on the Philippines, Virginia Thompson the chapter on 
rural and urban self-government. The purpose of the book is an impartial 
enquiry into the fortunes of self-government in Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, the 
Philippines, Thailand and Indochina. 

A cynic might describe the attempts at self-government in most of these 
countries as the damnosa hereditas of imperialism. An apologist might say 
that imperialism had not had a fair chance to put its affairs in order before its 
demise. What Professor Emerson says is: “For any imperial power as well as 
for the colony itself, getting out from under a colonial situation is a painful and 
intricate process.” A less emphatic philosopher might have inserted the adverb 
“prematurely”! 

The establishment of representative government is not the only political 
problem facing the emancipated peoples. Economically it may be a dubious 
goal. “The late comers to economic advance—Germany, Russia and Japan, for 
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example—have been far from furnishing models of representative government.” 
If an under-developed people must select its priorities, which is the more 
important: to provide adequate capital by restricting consumption, or to pro- 
vide political freedom? It is remarkable that, “Although there is likely to be a 
presumption of strong socialist learnings and, at least in the case of Burma and 
Indonesia, an insistence on neutralism in foreign policy, the domestic political 
systems are aimed at an approximation of Western Europe and North America 
and not of Moscow and the people’s democracies.” Imperialism and Commun- 
ism are alike in not giving priority to representative government. 

Perhaps in the evolution of western democracies there have been other 
elements in government itself which should have priority in Asia. The supremacy 
of law, the integrity of the courts, the subordination of the military to the civil 
power, the respect for basic individual rights and liberties are all part of the 
“western” politics, a characteristic of what we call the Free World. 

It is in Malaya that it seems to be generally recognized that an external 
governing power still has a duty to perform, from which it cannot in honour 
divest itself, and (fortunately) a strong economic interest at stake. The formid- 
able task is to create a sense of national unity and no one (least of all Professor 
Emerson) is quite prepared to say that the best way to reconcile conflicting 
interests is to provide ‘hem with a common enemy. This is the inverse of the 
famous doctrine “divide et impera’”’. The nearest approach to it is emphasis on 
the desirability of inter-communal parties in a plural society. 

There is another hard fact which should be faced. Successful self-government 
(of which representative government is a species) requires attitudes of mind and 
political habits which are western and not eastern. The rise of a middle class 
would be helpful. Professor Emerson says it is a moot question whether or not 
it is essential. Political parties, “majority-bent” as the modern phrase goes, 
are desirable and, particularly, that fine flower of western democracy, a loyal 
opposition. A party which can survive only if it at times acquiesces in its own 
defeat is a very different thing from a party which will face liquidation if it 
loses power. 

The difficulties of creating healthy local self-government, whether rural or 
urban, from above are well described. Institutions are not a complete answer. 
The horse that is taken to the water does not always drink. In the local, as in 
the national sphere, there must be adequate leadership and leadership which 
can resist the corrupting influence of power. 

It is a serious matter—in its way as terrifying as the thermonuclear bomb— 
that so high a proportion of the human race should have to face these difficulties 
at the same time and under the unfavourable conditions of the cold war. Pro- 
fessor Emerson and his colleagues, while not completely reassuring, are mod- 
erately optimistic. 


Universtry OF British COLUMBIA H. F. Ancvus 
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Science and Wisdom 


MAN’S EMERGING MIND. By M. J. Berrill. New York, Toronto: Dodd, Mead. 
1955, Pp. xi + 308. $4.50. 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE SPIRIT. By Edmund W. Sinnott. New York: The 
Viking Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 1955. Pp. ix +- 180. $4.00. 


The business of scientists is to observe, reason, test and predict; and so it 
follows that they live in a world of concepts. From earliest times it was thought 
that all other living things were something like man himself, and that they 
looked ahead, as it were, with purpose toward a goal. Function was regulated by 
a spirit, daemon or principle of some sort; and structure and instinctive behaviour 
were the results of conformity, in earlier generations, with needs. 

These anthropolgical and teleological views have given way to the mechan- 
istic hypothesis whereby everything that is and everything that happens in life 
are the results of antecedent causes. Organisms do have a variety of parts which 
work together in harmony for the good of the whole but these belong to a limited 
number of patterns which have passed the test of fitness to the environment. 
Countless myriads of variations have arisen by chance but only a few have 
survived. According to this theory, physics and chemistry will, in time, explain 
everything fully; and so there is no place for spirits. We may suppose, it is said, 
that we are planning for the future but, in reality, we are automatically per- 
forming conditioned reflexes which are the effects of causes perhaps unknown. 


This attitude has been adopted because the mechanistic hypothesis has 
yielded very fruitful results from experiment whereas the other, older view can- 
not be tested experimentally. So now biologists, after induction, lead a dual 
life, supposing, on the one hand, that all plants and animals are the results of 
blind chance, the operation of physico-chemical laws and the survival of the 
fittest; and, on the other, that everyday life is purposive and that there is a spirit- 
ual side to it. 


Reflective people are in a dilemma here and, even when they may think they 
have got out of it, they may be exercising real insight or they may be following 
unconsciously the influences exerted on them in their youth. Two ways of making 
the effort have been followed recently: an anthropological account of the ascent 
of man “halfway between ape and angel”, together with a rambling discourse; 
and a frank facing of the issue. 

Dr. Berrill is a distinguished zoologist at McGill University. When he tells 
a story, as in his account of man’s progress through time, he does it well and in 
an engaging manner. Instead of the cavalier dogmatism and flippant, jocular, 
know-it-all manner of La Barre in his book, The Human Animal (Queen's 
Quarterly, Summer 1955), Berrill reveals himself as a kind and gentle person 
imbued with a love of truth and beauty. 
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When he reaches the present and looks to the future he views with great 
misgiving the rapid overcrowding of the earth and the concomitant increasing 
integration of society. Some form of effective birth control is essential; there are 
serious dangers from the use of atomic energy both in destruction and in damag- 
ing heredity; the people are more sensible than their rulers who are necessarily 
incompetent for vast jobs; all important ideas are conceived by solitary thinkers, 
whereas teams of collaborators simply bring about applications of them; and 
the temper of the times is against the solitary, leisurely life which communes with 
nature and appreciates beauty. 

This part of the book consists mostly of rambling reflections in the first 
person singular, neither coherent nor consistent, and leading nowhere. 

I think we are not unlike a dog who feels intensely the bonds of loyalty 
and devotion but cannot speak. .. . We know that when a life has 
hegun to grow it should develop to its utmost. . . . We know that when 
we kill, whatever the provocation or incentive, whether man or beast, 
harm has been done to more than flesh and blood. . . . To destroy or 
repress the growth of body or spirit or recognizable beauty in any of its 
manifestations is evil. I believe it is the only evil that we know. (p. 273) 

Does he eat meat or use leather? Would he resist armed aggression? Would 
he contro] parasites and cancerous growths? 

We need faith, a faith in ourselves as human beings and not as 
members of this or that race or religious state or class of society. We 
need no faith in supernatural forces. We need only to recognize . . 
that we, when we are most human, most rational, most aware of love 
and beauty, reflect and represent the spirit of the universe. That should 
be enough.(p. 286) 

But is it? The first nineteen chapters of this book are informative, entertain- 
ing and should be widely read; but the last three will not add to the author's 
stature. 

A different and a much better book on the biology of the spirit (and bearing 
that title), has been written by Dr. Sinnott, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Yale University and internationally known and respected both for his detailed 
studies in botany and for his great qualities of mind and heart. 

He begins by considering and rejecting the traditional belief that body and 
mind are separate things. Rather, he finds in biology a common foundation for 
both. He deals next with the extraordinary persistence with which plants and 
animals proceed in their development, regeneration and maintenance of a steady 
state. This seems to the author more like pursuing a goal than being pushed by 
forces from behind, This behaviour should not be confused with reactions of 
plants and animals to environmental influences any more than to say that water 
seeks its level; nor should one imply consciousness in all living things. Finally, 
regulation is not to a static goal but to an ever-changing series of them. While 
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the modern psychologist looks to driving forces, not drawing power, he leaves 

many unsatisfied because the common attitude of men is forward-looking, pur- 

poseful. 

Goals may be recognized through the influence of others. 
Education at its best is such a process of intellectual contagion. A great 
teacher is not simply one who imparts knowledge to his students, but 
one who awakens their interest in it and makes them eager to pursue it 
for themselves. He is a spark plug, not a fuel pipe. The reason colleges 
exist is to bring students into contact with contagious personalities, for 
otherwise they might as well be correspondence schools. (p. 99) 

The biological goals in protoplasm merge imperceptibly from bodily 
regulation through instinct and feeling into those aspirations that mark 
man at his highest. . . . It leads to the centre of some of the great pro- 
blems of aesthetics and religion—values, beauty, morality, the soul, and 
the idea of God (p. 196). 


Berrill considers evil, it will be remembered, as hindering or destroying life. 
Sinnott says: 


‘Sin’ is to seek an end which, if reached, will betray the seeker, for 
it will prevent the attainment of the only goals that finally will satisfy 
him. . . . Character is the constant habit not simply of doing right 
deeds but of desiring right ends. (p. 152) 


This involves a conflict between self and society and makes it necessary to de- 
velop unselfish attitudes in order to form that greater organism with higher goals, 
the good society. 

The soul is regarded as “the highest level of that goal-seeking integrating 
process that is life”. God he thinks of as a Principle of Organization that brings 
order out of chaos, makes life that has spirit, can be communed with in what has 
long been known as prayer and is a reservoir of help and strength. “If man’s spirit 
is part of that eternal Spirit in the universe, death may not exercise dominion over 
it. It may quit the body and return to that unseen bourn from which it came.” 

What is man’s future? He cannot be driven but he can be led and if high 
goals can be implanted in him he will grow into harmony with the Universal 
Spirit and so prove himself a child of God. 

To a considerable extent this book will be a source of comfort to biologists. 
It argues for one concept of life, not two; and, while it goes back to older atti- 
tudes, it does accept all of the results of scientific experiment. There will be 
objections from materialists and from those who cannot see beyond what they 
have been taught. Great interest in this book is predicted and even those who 
would banish spirit from biology will engage in discussion with much of it. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY R. O. Earn 
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Milton 


IKON: JOHN MILTON AND THE MODERN CRITICS. By Robert Adams. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. 231. $3.75. 


MILTON AND THE ANGELS. By Robert H. West. Athens, Georgia: University 
of Georgia Press. 1955. Pp. 237. $4.50. 


AN ANATOMY OF MILTON’S VERSE. By W. B. C. Watkins. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1955. Pp. 151. $3.00 


Three books are open here for inspection, and in their several ways all 
exhibit something of the present “rage” for John Milton in the American academy. 
The phenomenon may become as notable in our immediate literary history as 
the excitement over Donne and the Metaphysical Poets was a quarter of a century 
ago. To a degree, it is a reaction from that excitement—at least that would be 
an explanation by those who grudgingly shared it, feeling all the time that Donne 
was getting more attention than he deserved, Milton, too little. The truth of 
the matter, however, is not so simple. If I glimpse it at all, Donne and his kind 
were indeed speaking to the generation that listened attentively to them, and 
they were saying important things. Now, and without closing our ears to any 
authentic poetic voice, a “higher strain” is felt to be needed, a voice which can 
speak, if not more accurately, then more fully about man’s predicament, and 
if less of his particular dramatic moments, more of his total history. 


If it is indeed a larger poetical voice that is presently demanded, Mr. Adams, 
I feel, would like to make sure that it is univocal and not the babble and chatter 
he hears round him in the criticism and scholarship of persons like Brooks, 
Woodhouse, C. $. Lewis, Bodkin, Empson, Darbishire, and Harris Fletcher, to 
give a sampling of those whom he selects for audition. Mr. Adams’ word, how- 
ever, is not “voice,” but ikon, and because he is an able rhetorician, we may 
suppose that some delight in understatement rather than modesty restrained 
him from the more descriptive eikonoklastes. Although, in truth, he does come 
round in the end to suggest that there is an “essentially large and uniquely 
independent” image of the poet, which we, like Milton’s daughter, should 
identify as “the very Man,” he spends most of his abundant energy and wit 
smashing the “increasing number of Miltons” erected by his distinguished con- 
tempories. 


It is not mere pique, to be sure, that moves Mr. Adams to lay about him so 
vigorously. He is the Talus, rather, to some imaginary Artegall of literary justice. 
Over-reading, editorial punctilio, “esoteric assumptions,” Empsonian “slips,” 
Jungian archetypes, humanistic stiffness and abstraction, the “mumbo jumbo” of 
cabbalistic studies, and the influence of “puerile” rabbinical legends have done 
violence to the image of “the very Man.” And wherever this happens to occur, 
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Mr. Adams swings his flail, One must add for temperance’s sake that justice is 
often seasoned with a dash of mercy. Thus, Professor Woodhouse is found to be 
“less undiscriminating” in his response to the imagery of Comus than Brooks 
and Hardy; Don Cameron Allen is “logical” in carrying their “position” to his 
own adverse conclusions; and Arnold Stein is let off gently for only “borrowing” 
the Jungian vocabulary. Empson, interestingly, is “a challenging and rewarding 
critic.” Etc. Only Werblowsky, I believe, receives no consolation. 

If, then, we reckon with Mr. Adams’ moral intention, observing that it is 
backed by a considerable strength of learning, we must respect him when he 
makes a palpable hit, and in so lively a flourishing of weapons some mark is 
pretty sure to be found. Occasionally there are corrections of fact, as when, for 
example, Mr. Adams straightens out Empson’s misquotations. Usually, however, 
his important effects, both those of merit and the others are consequent upon 
his opposition to completing assumptions upon matters of rival judgements, or 
disagreement over the general management of historical evidence. Nowhere in 
his book, I think, with whatever reservations one makes about its detail, has Mr. 
Adams done better service to the Miltonists current or prospective, regardless 
of bent or stamp, than in his essay on “Milton’s Reading.” There, while sitting 
in wise judgment upon our habit of glossing great texts with small, he proposes 
Milton’s own “magnanimity” towards his authors, as expressed in Christ's re- 
proach to Satan in Paradise Regained (IV, 322-30) as the student’s best guide 
in his search for documentation and in the appraisal of what he finds. 

The fact that Milton does not name every book he opened hardly warrants, 
as Mr. Adams cautions us, our frequent conclusions that “light is thrown” upon 
the poetry by wholesale citation of specialized libraries of obscure and lowgrade 
authors whom “beyond doubt” Milton may—or may not—have known or cared 
anything for. There is wisdom in advising closer attention, in Donne’s phrase, to 
those “great engines” of divinity, literature, and philosophy which are worthy of 
“great place” in the library of a great poet. Moreover, such advice, while re- 
lieving us of the burden of so many “pibbles” of commentary, invites us to enlarge 
the company of Milton’s possible associates from among his great contemporaries. 

Mr. Adams’ own image of the Poet is that of “the character of John Milton 
as we know it and as he himself conceived it.” He is the “protestant individualist, 
and above all . . . the epic poet”. The “mode” of his thought was “deeply indivi- 
dualistic,” its “content,” “broadly traditional,” an ambivalence reflecting both 
a “divided sensibility” and the influence of history placing him “between two 
worlds” wherein he was involved “in a vast emotional commitment at the very 
moment when the structure which made it possible was being smashed.” Assum- 
ing that we do in fact “know it” this way and do not quiz Milton too closely on 
how he thought of himself, we cannot object seriously to the profile which Mr. 
Adams has drawn. What may be queried is the critical use he would make of 
his generalization, which is to regard it as a kind of touchstone for testing the 
soundness of our construction of Milton’s texts. There is certainly some doubt, I 
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confess, about giving the “character” of the poet this much rope. If an “ikon” 
is to be solidly and particularly executed, is there not always the embarrassing 
likelihood of disagreement over basic form as well as surface features? On the 
other hand, if it is to be an expressionless generality to whose identity everyone 
will indifferently consent, are we not confronted by an “Archetype of Man” as 
huge and invisible as the Platonic “giant” conceived by fabulator maximus him- 
self, which Milton playfully repulsed in a youthful Aristotelian mood? 

If I have represented Ikon correctly, it is clear that it relies for its effects 
mainly upon rhetoric—or, “the devices of polemic” as Mr. Adams puts it in his 
Foreword. The employment of such devices is a “game” for him. He likes it, and 
he plays it well, having fortified his conscience against its rigors by recalling that 
Milton himself was not “immune from” exposure to their “bracing stimulus.” 
If Ikon achieves important status among recent books on Milton, it will not be, 
I dare say, as some may think, because he has demolished the New Criticism, 
for his two-handed engine falls upon the New Scholarship as well. It will be 
because Mr. Adams in reproving both will have given each a sense of the advan- 
tage Truth might gain from a consolidation of their energies. 

A full-length study of Milton’s angels has been needed for a long time. Mr. 
West has supplied it, and after able preparation for his task by his researches 
into the “invisible world” of the Elizabethan dramatists. In spite of the levity, 
or indifference, with which modern readers may regard the “science” of angels— 
or, for that matter, the creatures themselves, Mr. West is entirely justified in 
undertaking the subject because if not Milton’s principal theme in Paradise 
Lost, the angels are its most numerous dramatis personae. Nor are characters 
like Michael, Belial, Beelzebub, and Raphael, to say nothing of Lucifer, mere 
props in a large-scale opera. 

The question that we are prone to ask: Did Milton actually believe in angels? 
is hardly pertinent. It is rather such things as who, why, and where they are, of 
what matter are they composed, and what do they do—in short, questions about 
their nature and function, that should be asked by Milton’s readers, for they 
were stili the staple of serious speculation upon angels in the later Renaissance. 
In his introductory chapters, comprising a handsome “digression of spirits,” 
Mr. West traces the various lines of angelogical speculation, platonic, scholastic, 
occultist, and protestant (Puritan) either surviving from western tradition into 
Milton’s England or developing within its modifying influences. He sees the 
general decline of systematic and particularized concern for angels as scientific 
inquiry and Puritan divinity advance. 

The “sensible,” though inevitably ambiguous Bible view of the angels 
gained increasing prestige. It acknowledged (though without much precision ) 
their general ministerial function; curiosity about creatures, knowledge of whose 
nature had evidently been withheld, was discouraged. In sum, angels were 
creatures about whom “a man might say far too much,” but as well, “might say 
too little.” This portion of Mr. West's book, dependent as it is upon a library of 
abstruse and thorny authors, is lucid, orderly, and expert. 
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In the second half of Milton and the Angels, Mr. West explores the title 
subject. While showing that Milton’s acquaintance with angel lore was wide and 
various, including the cabbalistic exposition, he firmly places him among the 
Puritans with the Bible as his principal guide. More particularly, Milton is shown 
to reject the scholastic doctrine of “separable substances” (the incorporeality 
of angels), and at the same time to deny both Henry More’s notion of “aerial 
bodies” informed by spirits “equivalent to ... human souls,” and Fludd’s 
dichotomy of angels into the abstractions of “internal” and “external” consti- 
tuents. Additionally, Milton is assigned two heretical notions of his own, namely, 
that angels make love and eat. 

If Mr. West’s specialty carried us no farther than to a knowledge of its 
technicalities, his book, though still important, would be disappointing. But he 
is interested as much as any other reader in “the heart” of Milton’s great poem; 
and in showing how Milton’s doctrine of angels relates both aesthetically to the 
management of the epic, and metaphysically, to important features of its mean- 
ing, Mr. West has made his biggest contribution. Unlike Tasso and Spenser, he 
notes, “Milton was telling a story that required angels not merely as ‘machinery’ 
but as characters”; and unlike the hexameral dramatists, Andreini, Grotius, 
Vondel, Dryden, he undertook “to tell in detail both wings of the story of the 
fall, that in heaven and that in the Garden.” 

In making characters of angels, capable of being “warring spirits,” exercising 
free will in heaven, or propounding “the sum of wisdom”, as “telling both wings 
of the story” would require, Milton, as Mr. West sees it, was making his art 
responsible for emphasizing “his picture of man’s nature by its parallel in angel’s 
nature.” In drawing the parallel, as Mr. West notes, he had precedent in “many a 
more professional angelologist” who “shaped his doctrine of angels less by its 
own intrinsic requirements than by the related and more important require- 
ments of his anthropology.” Sanction of that sort, however, while applying to 
impersonal generalization and doctrinal abstraction wherein men and angels 
might expectedly speak the same voice, would not cover such concreteness and 
particularity as Milton needed to give to his spirits if they were to have the 
plausibility of firm and actual characters. Here, it will be observed, the very 
ambiguity and imprecision of detail which the Puritan angelology encouraged, 
gave the poet excuse to take command. Consequently, while Milton allowed his 
angels to retain such marks of identity as the formalities of “science” expected 
them to show, and while he gave them an elevation and aura of other-worldliness 
befitting heavenly spirits, he did something more. As situation or occasion re- 
quired, he caused them to behave very much like human beings. Such ambiva- 
lence shows in the fine occasions like the war in heaven, where fantasy—and that 
is what we have there—to the perceptive eye becomes the mirror of reality. The 
older critics, we may conjecture, probably were too much taken by decorum, a 
sense of what technically angels should be like, to accept the “needless nonsense” 
and impropriety of their Miltonic behaviour. 
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Nothing attributed by Milton to his angels has stirred up more distaste as 
“needless nonsense” than their making love and eating. No suitable analogue, 
Mr. West makes clear, exists to hamper these heresies. And yet, he finds, they 
are acceptable and necessary, because in this extension of his “anthropology,” 
Milton could locate in the life of angels, so to speak, his profound sense of the 
unitary nature of man himself. The demonstration is shrewd and fascinating, 
and, in my opinion, just. If, however, the reader here detects a sophistication 
which moves him to revive his confidence in the older estimate of Milton’s ir- 
responsibility, he should examine Mr. West's observation on the lines wherein 
Raphael addresses Adam on “the scale of nature.” There, in avowedly serious 
mood, Milton asserts not only his belief in the unitary nature of man, but also, 
his belief in “the basic holiness” of “his entire being” and in “the positive link- 
age, not only moral but metaphysical, of this world to heaven.” Here, clearly, the 
effect is not made by the invention of heresies. It would seem to result rather 
from Raphael’s (Milton’s) subtle improvisation of the whole situation: the ex- 
pected conventions of angelology as well as the show of Neoplatonism (that “by 
cultivating angels man might rise beyond them in power and understanding” ) 
nearly become the metaphorical guise of Milton’s essentially humanistic belief 
that “man and angel were throughout of one common stuff.” 


An Anatomy of Milton’s Verse is a compact book of three essays, on “Sen- 
sation,” “Creation,” and “Temptation,” with the advertised purpose of demon- 
strating what Milton meant in saying that good poetry should be “simple, 
sensuous, and passionate.” To assume that Mr. Watkins has meant to give us 
only what used to be called an “appreciation” of Milton’s poetry would be erro- 
neous. He has bigger and less private ends in mind. Feeling that Milton does 
indeed “mean” something to us today, he looks for the thing in Milton’s perfor- 
mance which will link him with ourselves. He finds it to be the “living poetry,” 
not as Mr. Adams has proposed, the personality of the poet. Precisely what, of 
course, the “living poetry” is might be hard to say, albeit Milton has named its 
“basic qualities.” Mr. Watkins understands the difficulty. His explanation, | 
think, is accurate: poets do not always mean the same thing to all men, and 
what Milton means to us today “is not precisely what he meant to preceding or 
will mean to following generations.” 


Just because it is the poetry that lives for us, Mr. Watkins locates its 
vitality where Milton himself placed it, and invents a strategy for making the 
fact clear to us. The strategy requires the coordination of the methods and dis 
coveries of both criticism and scholarship, and as both the compactness and 
slender documentation of his Anatomy suggests, he has avoided the prolix and 
attenuated analysis of the one and the excessive pedantries of the other. He does, 
nevertheless, know the scholarship—and much more besides—of literature and 
modern learning; and what he knows, though at times uncritically accepted and 
perhaps too eclectically sampled, is fully absorbed into his exposition. Yet, 
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because his purpose is essentially critical, arising as it does from Milton’s own 
criticism, he attends to the language, the measure, the images, and to the theme 
and structure of the whole of Milton’s verse. These are the elements and con- 
ditions wherein the “basic qualities” are to be observed. “My own emphasis,” he 
therefore asserts “is more on the unpremeditated, the instinctive and emotional 
in Milton, than on his intellectual control.” That means keeping clear of Milton's 
“theology and rationalism,” the formulation of which into doctrinal commitment, 
as Mr. Watkins knows, has frequently enough “damp’d” the poet’s wing. 


The three esays, though distinct, contribute jointly to the author’s purpose. 
The first, while less solidly built than the others, lays the groundwork for them 
in its demonstration of the range and subtlety of Milton’s “extraordinary sensuous 
endowment.” Mr. Watkins’ apt citation, analysis, and comparison of many texts 
beautifully confirm what we have suspected about Milton’s capacity to see as 
well as to taste, to touch and smell, and greatly extend our appreciation of his 
perceptiveness of space and motion. Much more important, however, than such 
confirmation is the demonstration of the “passionate” collaboration of Milton’s 
sensory faculties, one with another and severally with his amazing kinesthetic 
awareness. both for the reinforcement of local effects and for the realization of 
the dense and varied substance of the grand image of his great poem. 


Thus, when Mr. Watkins undertakes “Creation,” which is said to be the 
theme “closest” to Milton’s heart because it is “God’s greatest gift of life,” he has 
already prepared his reader for an account of sustained, dynamic “process,” a 
process said to begin with the Word spoken and the Word heard, and after 
manifesting its effects throughout the plenitude of nature and history, to end, | 
think correctly, with “Adam’s final vision of Christ's Coming and Judgment.” 
Such abbreviation necessarily must omit supporting argument and documenta- 
tion, and there is much that may be challenged if not actually opposed. 


The chapter on “Temptation” is admittedly “controversial.” Certainly it is 
less convincing than the earlier pieces. The reason, in my opinion, is that the 
formula there used to comprehend Milton’s four great “temptation” poems— 
Comus, and the three last great works—is somewhat arbitrarily conceived and 
too rigidly applied. Early and late, as we know, temptation was one of Milton’s 
big subjects, and for Mr. Watkins’ purpose if I understand him correctly, as it 
involves the contest of reason and passion, the treatment of this subject by the 
poet provides his grand occasion for showing us the “passionate” quality of his 
verse. The implication of this line is that where the action requires passion to 
triumph over reason, the verse excels, and conversely. This, in a measure accords 
with what Mr. Watkins discovers in Paradise Lost and in Samson Agonistes. 
They are the poet’s mightiest successes, and in the one Adam falls from “exces- 
sive passion,” in the other, the hero, revealing that “the temptation of physical 
love” is “a mystery beyond solution,” passes on to his tragic end. Both poems 
have exhibited the insufficiency of reason. On the other hand, in Comus and in 
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Paradise Regained, temptation clearly fails, and, to Watkins, neither poem comes 
off just right. Comus almost succeeds “in spite of itself,” but the other fails by 
Milton’s too close identification of himself with Christ, a move which hopelessly 
involves the fable in Milton’s own unresolved personal tensions. My summary 
is no doubt too neat. Mr. Watkins is here dealing with those profound and ulti- 
mate responsibilities towards life which Milton believed that his art must as- 
sume. He has seen rather farther into this mystery than his exposition has been 
able to carry us. 


KENYON COLLEGE, OHIO CHARLES M. CoFFIN 


The Romantics 


COLERIDGE AND SARA HUTCHINSON AND THE ASRA POEMS. By 
George Whalley. Routledge & Kegan Paul. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1955. Pp. xxi + 188. $4.50. 


“Sara Hutchinson's Poets” is a little notebook containing poems by Words- 
worth and Coleridge in the autographs of Sara Hutchinson and Coleridge. The 
conjunction of authors within and the proprietary title on the cover indicate 
that this is no ordinary “Keepsake” and it was not easy to know what should be 


done with it. There is an aura about manuscript materials which sometimes can 
quite obscure their real usefulness and worth. And this manuscript is a particu- 
larly seductive one. Mr. Whalley does not fail for a moment to realize that it 
brings us movingly close to a human triangle, about which he writes with per- 
ceptive gentleness. He is nevertheless very clear that what is important is the 
light the manuscript throws on a group of poems. 

The versions in “Sara’s Poets” of the Wordsworth poems were sent by Mr. 
Whalley to Miss Darbishire, Wordsworth’s editor, so that they could be made 
available in two editions of Wordsworth. This was not ony an act of self-effacing 
scholarship but it also has had the excellent consequence of putting the Words- 
worth poems in a Wordsworth context, and now the Coleridge poems in their 
own context. In other words the manuscript, charming as it is, is used as a means 
to the understanding of the poems, and not as an end in itself. 

The first of the verses in “Sara’s Poets” is a delightful unpublished nonsense 
piece of sixty-five lines, “A Soliloquy of the full Moon, She being in a Mad 
Passion”. This is the boisterous Coleridge who appears most frequently in the 
letters and in the company of Charles Lamb. It is the only new poem in Sara 
Hutchison’s hoard and leads off in robust and unsentimental style. However, 
some new and more personal aspects of the known poems emerge with sharp 
freshness here. Of the poem called “The Keepsake”, for instance, the published 
versions have a note by Coleridge justifying the use of the flower-name “forget- 
me-not”; it has always seemed strange that any explanation should have been 
considered necessary. Yet Sara’s version also includes the note which here reads: 
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“The Myosotis, or mouse-ear—a flower with a blue blossom and bright yellow 
eye”. (Mouse-ear does not appear in Coleridge’s published note.) Now in Note- 
book 21 Sara copied for Coleridge a long list of the common names of English 
flora from Withering’s Botany, and to Withering’s “mouse-ear” she added there, 
“forget-me-not”. If one consults the Oxford English Dictionary one will find that 
the earliest date given for an English literary use of forget-me-not is 1817— 
Coleridge’s use of it in this poem (though there was a French-derived sixteenth 
century instance). Incredible as it may seem that the forget-me-not was not a 
sentimental reference for English lovers from time immemorial, it does appear 
to be the case that Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson between them introduced it 
or at least re-introduced it into English letters. 


The biographical sketch is swift, delicate, and without defensiveness or 
gossip—a summary that those who know the subject best will best appreciate. 
Prismatically it keeps the various facets of Coleridge’s temperament and be- 
haviour and the mercurial moods constantly in view. If one demurs here and 
there it is not on questions of fact but of emphasis. One may legitimately ask, 
for instance, what evidence there is that Coleridge was “more relieved than 
disappointed” at the decision not to publish Christabel in the Lyrical Ballads of 
1800? Perhaps he was and certainly he took himself off over the mountains the 
next day on an exuberant walk, as who, released from finishing Christabel, would 
not? But if release was part of the immediate reaction, was there not despair 
also? He had just finished the second part and was struggling with the never- 
written third part. In September he had begged off the Preface and Wordsworth 
had written it. Here was a second default. He had been energetic enough with 
Wallenstein a very few months before, but now he was in worse case—from 
climate, Derwent’s birth and sickliness, Mrs. Coleridge’s sense of hardship, his 
own illnesses and increasing drug-addiction. Added to all this, Charles Lloyd 
had just moved to Ambleside and by his frequent visits to Dove Cottage had 
created a strain in the Keswick-Grasmere relationship. It was an unhappy and 
an unfortunate decision, to abandon Christabel, necessary as it may have seemed. 
Coleridge never tried so hard again to finish it, though undoubtedly the causes 
that prevented him lay deeper than Wordsworth’s understandable impatience to 
publish the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads. 


In the section on the Asra poems we are aware of a constant enrichment 
of our reading of the poems—and the calling of attention to some good but 
relatively unread ones. The method of pursuing meaning, intended and unin- 
tentional, by “passing from thought to thought and image to image”, as 
Coleridge said the poet’s mind worked, is rewarding. “We need to fix our atten- 
tion on the ‘streamy nature of association’ that links them [the poems] together”. 
By so doing, by not claiming to do too much, and by quoting admirably, Mr. 
Whalley is able to allow the emotional patterns of the Asra poems to rise to the 
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surface. The poems speak for themselves; the critic's voice in the reader's ear 
is low and discreet, though clear and firm. We could do with more of this; on 
Dejection for instance. Or on that difficult but very interesting poem “The 
Picture” which seems to deal indirectly with the conflicts in feeling in the re- 
lationship to Asra, and the attempts to emancipate himself emotionally—probably 
with her encouragement. 

Biographical criticism of Coleridge began with De Quincey. As S. H. Hyman 
describes it in The Armed Vision, it was in his hands a reductio ad absurdum of 
the method “which sees the poetry almost entirely in terms of kleptomania, an 
unfortunate marriage, over-indulgence in narcotics, and any other personal 
factors De Quincey is able to find or invent”. Unfair as this may be in its in- 
completeness as a description of De Quincey’s essay, it is a good outline of the 
exact polar opposite of Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson and the Asra Poems. 
Like Coleridge himself Mr. Whalley is interested first in the creative process and 
its results; with a nice balance of involvement and detachment he turns and 
shifts the mirrors so that we catch both the reflections and refractions of the 
poems in the personal self, and vice versa. 

Yet I have one question, on a small point at which Mr. Whalley joins the 
conventional biographical chorus, 

After all, Mr. Whalley, if you had returned home from Malta with more than 
two years of notebooks and accumulated books and papers, would you have 
gone tearing off to the Lakes (to a doubtful welcome at Keswick and the ex- 
tremely high expectations of friends in Grasmere) leaving your gear in the 
irresponsible hands of an American sea captain on the verge of matrimony, in 
a ship that might sail off almost anywhere, when you had no way whatever, war- 
time arrangements having been unconventional, of claiming your goods except 
by personally extricating them?—Of course Coleridge did not want to face the 
music in the North, any more than Hamlet wanted to commit murder, but were 
there not real practical difficulties in both cases—and are they not sometimes 
underestimated? Coleridge at this time was also looking for work, and did he 
have the fare to Keswick in his pocket? But Mr. Whalley is aware of the com- 
plexities, pathetic and comic, and is never censorious. In fact, Coleridge’s own 
principles and attitudes have left their mark on Mr. Whalley. And can one say 
fairer of a poet-critic than that? 


VicroriA COLLEGE, TORONTO 
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KEATS. By J. Middleton Murry. London: Jonathan Cape. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 
1955. Pp. 322. $4.25. 


MORE LETTERS AND POEMS OF THE KEATS CIRCLE. Edited by Hyder 
Edward Rollins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. 1955. Pp. 125. $3.85. 


Between 1930, when this book first appeared as Studies in Keats, and the 
present (its fourth) edition, some of John Middleton Murray's opinions have 
undergone a drastic change. Fanny Brawne, for instance, he no longer regards 
as a Keats-baiter and a minx; she emerges, after twenty-five years of revised 
prejudices, as a Keats-comforter and a woman of the highest integrity. Accord- 
ing to the latest view, her only real limitation was her unwillingness or inability 
to surrender herself entirely to her “fierily passionate” fiancé. Mr. Murray even 
declares that “the physical consummation of his passion” might have saved or 
at least prolonged Keats's life. 

From a well-meaning, vindicated Fanny Brawne, the blame for the poet's 
miseries is shifted to Brown, his one-time confidant and landlord, who helped 
to arrange for Keats ill-fated journey to Italy, pretended to flirt with Fanny in 
order to lower her in the poet’s esteem, and let his house at Wentworth Place 
for the summer of 1819, forcing Keats to take lodgings at Kentish Town as far 
away as possible from the Brawne family. 

Who or what, in fact, killed John Keats? For all Mr. Murry’s ingenious 
psychiatric theories and incriminations, the answer must remain—tuberculosis. 
As for the question of marriage to Fanny Brawne, the most obvious obstacle 
was neither Fanny’s reluctance nor Brown’s interference, but the plain fact that 
Keats had used up most of his money in supporting his brother George and 
could not afford marriage at that time. 

In his attempt to exculpate Fanny Brawne, Mr. Murry strikes an imploratory 
attitude that becomes, at times, mushy, rhapsodical and a trifle absurd. In one 
respect, however, his emphasis is rightly placed. Ten years after the poet’s death, 
Fanny was asked for permission to publish a letter which Keats had written 
concerning her, together with some poems addressed to her. In a draft reply 
she agreed to publication but expressed the opinion that “the kindest act would 
be to let him [Keats] rest for ever in the obscurity to which unhappy circum- 
stances have condemned him.” Mr. Muury shows this to be, not the remark of 
a hard, unfeeling, selfish woman, concerned purely for her own reputation, but 
the considered view of one who had loved Keats as a man and had deplored 
the condemnation to which, as a poet, he had been constantly subjected. 

Of the new items in this volume, by far the most important and controversial 
is Murry’s essay on Keats’s friendship with Isabella Jones, in which he refutes 
the main allegations made by Robert Gittings in his recent study, John Keats: 
The Living Year. In particular, he waxes indignant over Gittings’ argument that 
the first version of the Bright Star sonnet was written in October, 1818, and not 
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in 1819, and that the woman about whom it was written was Mrs. Jones and not 
Fanny Brawne; and the further contention that Keats, in January, 1819 (i.e. after 
he had fallen in love with Fanny) was involved in an intrigue with Isabella, the 
success of which he celebrated, first in the verses beginning Hush, hush, tread 
softly and immediately afterwards in The Eve of St. Agnes. The facts that 
Gittings adduces in support of his thesis are, prima facie, indisputable. From 
the time of their meeting at the end of October, 1818, Keats and Isabella were 
on very friendy terms, and the poet received many gifts from her. It was Isabella 
who suggested the legend of St. Agnes fEve as the subject for a poem. It was 
Isabella who stayed at Hastings with a short-tempered old man called Donal 
O'Callaghan, in what capacity we do not know, but quite obviously he was “the 
jealous old bald-pate” of Hush, hush, tread softly. Finally, Keats himself admit- 
ted, in a letter to his brother George, that he had kissed Isabella, adding, how- 
ever, that he had “no libidinous thought about her.” 

All this evidence Murry discounts as far too slender to prove anything. 
Besides, he maintains, Keats was not the kind of man to be in love with two 
women at the same time or to give the same poem (Hush, hush) to both of them 
or to write his passionate love sonnet about one of them and then to polish it up 
to serve to another. Yet the crux of the matter is not whether the poet was 
capable of committing an act “in contradiction to all we know of his character,” 
but whether the Bright Star sonnet was originally written at the end of October. 
1818, about Isabella Jones or at some time in 1819 about Fanny Brawne. On 
this point Murry falters, and he turns the argument ad hominem by questioning 
Gittings’ methods of investigation in another quarter, his study of close parallels 
between Keats’s poetry in 1819 and passages from Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly which, in Gittings’ view, “had a constant and immediate influence upon 
his thought and writing.” One is left with the impression that the conclusions 
drawn by the author of The Living Year would repay further study in a less 
heated atmosphere by one less sensitive to derogatory implications about Keats's 
character. 

Professor Hyder Rollins’ latest addition to the growing collection of letters 
and poems written by members of the Keats circle is an attractive book, but 
produced in a much smaller format than the two earlier volumes in the series. 
The forty-three items in this new volume are taken from the great Harvard Keats 
Collection, most of them having been presented in 1953 by Mrs. Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., who purchased them from Dr. Emesto Paradinas y Brockmann 
of Avila, Spain, a distant relative, by marriage, of the Keats family. 

The forty items connected with George Keats, Fanny Keats and Joseph 
Severn are of particular interest to scholars who wish to know more about the 
poet's relatives and friends—the Brawnes, Reynolds, James Rice, Abbey, C. W. 
Dilke, Severn and others. Some light is shed on the virtual estrangement, after 
Keats's death, of George and Fanny Keats, the blame for it now resting, apparent- 
ly, on the shoulders of Fanny, who held George in contempt for his “alleged heart- 
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lessness and dishonesty in stripping his brother of money to carry back to 
Kentucky.” She never really loved him as she had loved John, and after her 
marriage to the Spaniard, Valentin Llanos, their correspondence dwindled to 
nothing. 

In March, 1861, Fanny, now a grandmother of fifty-eight, visited Rome with 
her husband and family, and there she met Joseph Severn, who had been ap- 
pointed British Consul. The meeting was quite accidental, and by amazing 
coincidence it occurred in the very room where the poet had died. After this, 
Severn kept in touch with the Llanos family until his death in 1879. Thirteen 
letters of his that Fanny Llanos preserved are published in this new collection. 
They show a lasting devotion to Keats's memory and they serve, at the same 
time, to fill some of the gaps in Marie Adami’s biography of Fanny Keats. But 
they do not add substantially to our knowledge of this interesting woman, who 
outlived her illustrious brother by nearly sixty-nine years and who spoke of him, 
to her friends, “as of a mystery.” 

It is a pity, as Professor Rollins observes, that these documents became 
available too late for inclusion in the original volumes of The Keats Circle, as 
most of them answer or are answered by letters or deal with matters therein 
discussed. It is to be hoped that a future comprehensive edition of these highly 


important items will eliminate the present necessarily clumsy arrangement, with 
its two sets of indexes and its bewildering array of cross references. 


BisHor’s UNIVERSITY James Gray 


Literary History 


THE SPANISH BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Stanley 
T. Williams. New Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. 
1955. 2 vols. 51 plates. Vol. I, Pp. xxvii +- 433. Vol. II, Pp. 441. $12.50 set. 


More than twenty-five years ago, while working on his monumental biogra” 
phy of Washington Irving, Professor Williams started to investigate the influence 
on Irving’s art of his friendship with Fernan Caballero. This minor question led 
to the larger one of “the deep, compulsive influence upon Irving of Spanish 
music, painting, architecture, and, of course, literature,” and in turn, this ques- 
tion led to “the larger, more puzzling problem of the precise debts to Spain of 
the entire literature of the United States.” For twenty years one of the most 
eminent scholars and teachers of American literature devoted himself to a 
patient, meticulous, self-critical attempt to solve this problem, and the result is 
ot the finest examples of American literary scholarship in years, a work that 
opens new vistas of what cultural history and comparative literature can mean. 
Moreover, the book itself is a joy to read. 
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The basic problem is complicated by the threefold source of Spanish in- 
fluences on American life, thought, and art: Spain itself; Spanish America, 
especially Mexico; and the American Southwest, which contains a million and a 
half of the two million Spanish-speaking men and women in the United States. 
Professor Williams’ plan of attack occasionally runs the risk of repetitiousness, 
but it succeeds in taking all the strands individually and in weaving them into a 
richly significant pattern. 

Part One, “The Origin and Beginnings of Spanish Culture in America,” 
traces the development of the English colonists’ knowledge of and attitudes 
toward Spain and her empire throughout the seventennth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, from the attempts of Cotton Mather and Samuel Sewall to learn Spanish 
in order to “bomb” Spanish America with the Bible and Protestant theology to 
irradiate “the Dark Recesses of America with the Knowledge of the Glorious 
Lord,” to the increasing desire of eighteenth-century Americans to learn Spanish 
because of the growing trade with Spanish America, the border conflicts along 
the Mississippi, and the cultural influence of the Spanish civilization in the 
regions that were to become Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, While 
Don Quixote was widely read in translation, instruction in Spanish was offered 
in New York from 1735 on, and American writers such as Barlow and Freneau 
began to write on Spanish subjects, inspired originally by the story of Columbus. 

Part Two, “Spanish and Spanish-American Culture in the United States 
during the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (1800-1950),” consists of six 
essays. The first analyzes the travel books written by American visitors to Spain 
and Spanish America. The second surveys periodical articles on Spanish and 
Spanish-American subjects. The third discusses the historical writings of Irving, 
Prescott, Motley, Gayarré, Coppée, Lea, Bancroft, Merriman and a host of others. 
The fourth reviews the work and influence of the major American teachers, 
scholars, translators, and critics of Spanish language and literature, including 
Ticknor, Longfellow, Sales, and Lowell. The fifth analyzes the use of Spanish 
and Spanish-American material by American poets, novelists, and playwrights, 
including Simms, Melville, Wallace, Harte, Jackson, Twain, Howells, Dos Passos, 
Hemingway, Cather, and Gertrude Stein; Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
MacLeish; and Maxwell Anderson. The sixth essay discusses Spanish influences 
upon a variety of American painters, sculptors, musicians, and architects. 

Each of these essays is valuable in its own right, but Parts One and Two 
are intended to provide a background for Part Three, “The Major Interpreters 
in American Literature of Spanish and Spanish-American Culture,” which con- 
sists of intensive, original analyses of the Spanish elements in the works of 
irving, Ticknor, Prescott, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Harte, and Howells. Part 
Four is an attempt to summarize the whole work and isolate the essence of what 
Spain and the Spanish character have meant to American authors. 

To many this study will seem completely old-fashioned. Recent and current 
interest in the history of ideas, in analysis in terms of paradox, irony, and 
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ambiguity, and in archetypal symbol and myth finds no reflection here. But 
here is historical and biographical scholarship at its best. The search for docu- 
mentable evidence has been almost incredibly exhaustive, and the evaluation, 
interpretation, and application of evidence are scrupulously fair and intelligent. 
Moreover, the range of the author’s acute sensibility is startling. Here, in one 
book, are fresh, convincing critical appreciations of William Cullen Bryant and 
Gertrude Stein, Lew Wallace and Ernest Hemingway, Helen Hunt Jackson and 
Herman Melville! And here are the best essay on travel literature and one of 
the best essays on historiography that I have read. Professor Williams tells us 
much that is new; he also makes us reconsider much that we have read and 
makes us want to read dozens of works we had never heard of. Above all, per- 
haps, he resists the temptation to exaggerate the importance of any aspect of 
his subject and never loses his critical perspective, even when dealing with a host 
of minor figures. 

The style, always alive, never routine, is that of a formal, dignified gentleman, 
always urbane, always gracious. The burden of erudition is carried lightly. The 
author writes as if all his readers are fully aware of the implication of every 
allusion. Then, for those of us who need them, he realistically, considerately 
supplies almost three thousand notes, running to nearly two hundred pages. 

“Each time,” says the author, “as I have finished a chapter, in Jacala, Mexico, 
in Malaga, Spain, or in the Bret Harte country in California, I have wished that 
I might make my readers feel the dignity and splendor of this Spanish tradition 
in the literature of the United States.” He has succeeded. The reader can only 
hope that other scholars of comparable stature may attempt the same for other 
traditions. 


UniTED COLLEGE, WINNIPEG Wa ter E. SwayZe 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY EXCLUDING 
DRAMA. By C. S. Lewis. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1954. Pp. 696. $6.00. 


This book is like familiar grand opera: the matter at hand interests, but 
the performance is the thing; Spenser and Shakespeare get top billing, but the 
critic himself emerges as principal star. All of Lewis's criticism is marked by a 
similar intrusion of the personal element, though it is generally a rare quality in 
modern study. The importance of Lewis’s method, over and beyond his material, 
thus demands comment. 

Readers of Lewis do well to anticpate the unusual, for the now long rejected 
religious scepticism has become a questioning of all critical dogmas, a kind of 
literary agnosticism. Thus the first long chapter questions the real existence of a 
Renaissance in England, since the most enlightened scholars retained ancient 
supersititions and the effects of the new astronomy and geography were, Lewis 
judges, basically superficial. As Tillyard has even more recently suggested, the 
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discovery of Renaissance trends at the fringes (as in St. Francis) would seem 
to destroy the reality of a central core. In his second chapter (on the close of 
the Middle Ages in Scotland) Lewis argues that in spirit Dunbar and Douglas 
were actually closer than the Neo-classicists to antiquity, chiefly, it appears, 
because he prefers Gavin Douglas’s homely and rustic Aeneid to Dryden’s more 
polished version. In neglecting the concept of critical relativism, Lewis seems 
to have forgotten that being “classic” involves appealing to many generations 
on different terms. Of course, he has not, nor do I presume to tell him anything. 
But whether such a controversial approach is appropriate for a book with claims 
to becoming standard is a real question. In reducing the Renaissance to a dis- 
connected efflorescence of exploration, Ciceronianism, secular drama, and magic 
he has, as intended, avoided imposing any false unity—and has neglected that 
important duty of the critic, coherent interpretation of the whole. It is plain that 
he would like to work over “Reformation” and “Metaphysical” in the same way. 
This kind of questioning is a trick easily abused; here it produces a brilliant but 
basically fruitless essay. 

Actually, Lewis’s very categorization of the literature of the age as “Drab” 
and “Golden” is little more than a slicing of the old chestnut into more readily 
handled halves. It is to the poetry and prose which these terms describe that 
the largest section of the book is devoted. Drab poetry, Lewis suggests, may be 
heavy-handed and uninspired, but the term also encompasses the work of Wyatt 
and Surrey, which is simply unadorned, such prose writers as Elyot, Ascham, and 
Lattimer, and minor poets who, Lewis unblushingly suggests, meant a lot of 
dog work in the library. A host of sub-literary figures is paraded here on a field 
which remains—or is rapidly becoming—a no-man’s land. “Golden,” with all its 
suggestion of richness, power, and inspiration, is Lewis's unpedantic equivalent 
for “Pre- Baroque,” if we are to judge by the examples from Donne and Milton 
supplied in contrast. Certainly the most uncritical reader will recognize that 
Spenser and the “dazzling” Sidney are this critic’s meat. His genuine appreciation 
for their ritual solemnity can be gauged, I suppose, by his elevation of the 
Arcadia to a kind of touchstone (“What a man thinks of it . . . tests the depth 
of his sympathy with the sixteenth century.”), for more than one Elizabethan 
specialist, it has been hinted, knows the book only through anthology or Morley’s 
English Writers. Not the story, Lewis insists, but Sidney's noble ethic, is the 
important thing. The treatment of Spenser is naturally broader and more factual 
than the older chapter in The Allegory of Love, which stressed the poet's ties 
with the Middle Ages. 

Lewis’s feeling for the “eldritch” quality of Scottish literature (modern 
readers feel it in “Tam O’Shanter”) is surely related to his interest in the fantasy 
novel and to all that is wild, grotesque, and mysterious. His sensitivity to this 
mood in Douglas and his feeling for the preposterous, satiric, romping poetry of 
Dunbar may remind readers of his moving remarks on solempne in A Preface 
to Paradise Lost. This is not to suggest that his criticism is predominately emo- 
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tional, however. The complications of Biblical translation are unraveled with a 
neat triple distinction between the central Protestant tradition (Tyndale), the 
versions of the Protestant irregulars (the Geneva Bible), and the “popish” 
versions. Lewis works neatly through the prose fiction of the period, writing with 
special enthusiasm for Nashe (“the perfect literary showman”) and toppling 
many a dissertation with the suggestion (not made so effectively before) that 
Euphemism implies an excess of qualities readily found elsewhere. His discussion 
of the biographical element in Shakespeare’s sonnets is grounded solidly in 
common sense, his structural analysis, in profound appreciation of their beauty. 

Students of any period will appreciate Lewis's constant attempts to state 
critical standards (Ascham is praised for “everywhere writing of what he knows 
and loves”), his frequent rephrasing of the basic question, “How then does 
Skelton please?”, his determination to laugh at what is amusing (Utopia becomes 
“a holiday work”), his labeling of the pompous Elizabethan flair for morality as 
a “fit,” and cogent statements like this on the art of controversy: 

How to throw the grand arguments into bold relief and to condense the 
lesser, how to decline small points and to answer others while seeming 
to decline them, where to refresh the reader with some eloquent assault 
over the ruins of a lately demolished fortification—of all this More has 
no notion. 
I like the boldness with which he applies “existentialist” to Chapman, while 
denying its validity for Spenser. This is a useful word, even though Norman 
Cousins has told us that it has been abandoned, even by the philosophers and 
roues with whom it was briefly so popular. 

Thorough bibliographies and chronological charts are apparently to be a part 
of every volume in the series. Like Douglas Bush's earlier contribution, The 
Earlier Seventeenth Century, Lewis's massive, challenging, and charming volume 
is a first rate addition to the Oxford History of English Literature. 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Pa. James Roy Kinc 


GEORGE MOORE: A Reconsideration. By Malcolm Brown. University of 
Washington Press. 1955. Pp. xix + 235. $4.50. 


The brevity of Malcolm Brown's reconsideration of George Moore contri- 
butes to the success of the book. For Professor Brown rescues George Moore 
from the spate of anecdotes which has threatened to submerge him, as well as 
from the extravagances of his autobiographies. By many a reader George Moore 
has been dismissed as a fin-de-siécle poseur, who is important historically but 
personally contemptible. He boasted of his own triumphs; he belittled his betters 
such as Hardy and Tolstoy; his successive disloyalties provide a history of English 
and Irish literature from the 1880's until his death in 1933. His eminent enemies, 
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especially among the Irish, have used his own actions and his own egregious 
comments to condemn him. 

Malcolm Brown makes no attempt to absolve George Moore. His concern 
is to show that beneath the disloyalties lay an unswerving devotion to art as 
Moore knew it, to polished craftsmanship and to forthright and uncommitted 
portrayal of the visible world. Professor Brown’s concluding statement evolves 
from the book: “It is owing to George Moore as much as to any artist of his time 
that the formlessness, the sentimentality, the tendentiousness, the evangelical 
piety, the compulsive dishonesty that were once all but universal in English 
fiction have today disappeared from the serious novels written in our language.” 
This is the George Moore whom the anecdotes tend to submerge; yet only this 
George Moore could have written Esther Waters. 

Esther Waters, a half-dozen other novels, and the autobiographies—on these 
are based George Moore’s claim to literary fame. Again this book serves its 
purpose through its brevity. There is no attempt to interpose a critical reading 
between Moore and the reader. Suggestive comments send one back to Moore 
himself. “Moore's special and superior skill lay in his ability to tighten the con- 
secutiveness of his narrative . . .” His later style “allowed him to embrace all 
sorts of unrelated and low-charged incidents and to incorporate them into the 

. melodic line without conveying too obvious an impression of indecorum.” 
There is danger of misreading Moore in his criticism and in the autobiographies, 
which may be his chief accomplishment; that this danger needs to be guarded 
against is a recurring theme. Moore often is indulging in violent rhetoric, in 
a “Moorism.” It burlesques itself, “mocking its author in terms no solemn af- 
firmation could allow, and betraying thereby fundamental doubts about the 
center of his system; yet simultaneously, almost heroically, it confronts the 
source of his doubts and, if nothing more, at least refuses the usual self-deceptive 
means of quieting them.” 

Here, then, is a clarifying, stimulating reconsideration of a man important 
for himself and for his age. A handsome format aids the readability of the book. 

And yet this fluent summary may lose as well as gain from its compression. 
The references to the varied figures and movements in Moore's background— 
Manet, Zola, symbolism, Pater, the Gaelic League, Dujardin—though precise and 
erudite, are often too cursory; expanded, they would have enriched this study. 
To call for such expansion may be, however, to ask for a quite different book. 


St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY FRANK D. CuRTIN 
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The Canadian Economy 


TAXES, TARIFFS, & SUBSIDIES: A HISTORY OF CANADIAN FISCAL 
DEVELOPMENT. By J. Harve Perry. University of Toronto Press. Two vol- 
umes. 763 pages, of which 572 are text. Price $25.00 per set. 


In an old fairy tale, a fisherman uncorked a stone bottle which he found 
in the sea, and was astounded at the size of the geni who poured out of its mouth. 
Similarly, the scope and bulk of Mr. Perry’s work has greatly exceeded his 
original expectations. What was originally intended as a short introductory 
section to his previous book, “Taxation in Canada”, has grown into a compre- 
hensive reference work on the history of Canadian taxation. 

Mr. Perry labels his work “primarily a factual and descriptive study”. In 
the text, the author describes in great detail the fiscal problems and measures 
of dominion and provincial governments from pre-Confederation times down to 
1955. In addition, appended to the text are useful compact tables of statistical 
information and brief chronological statements of tax changes. A wealth of 
scattered material is drawn together in this section, Passing from this valuable 
appendix to the index, one is a little surprised and disappointed to find this 
alphabetical key to material in the book somewhat less detailed and extensive 
than one would like in a reference work. 

The exposition in the text is always very clear. A good test of Mr. Perry's 
ubility to give a clear presentation of a complex subject is the section on excess 
profits taxation. Moreover, the author's thorough understanding of the subject 
enables him to summarize long-term developments in a particular field in a 
compact summary form. The section on Canadian fiscal policy from Confedera- 
tion to 1939 (pages 286 to 296) is a good example of this handy summarization, 
which in places saves the book from becoming bogged down in details of budget 
speeches and changes in individual taxes. 

The book is long, and very lengthy quotations in fine print (sometimes 
scarcely interrupted in six or seven pages) have a bad psychological effect on 
the reader. Mr. Perry occasionally does find humour in the tax field (for which 
he should receive full credit). For instance, his description of the introduction 
of the motor car into Prince Edward Island is worthwhile; for a time, automo- 
biles were allowed on the roads only on Mondays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
at local option and “under very strict regulation” (page 121). 

While the author covers the subject of taxation very thoroughly, the material 
on tariffs is so scattered through the book that the thread of tariff development 
is difficult for the reader to retain. The subject of subsidies is less comprehen- 
sively treated than the title would indicate. Aid by governments to agriculture, 
mining, and other industries is not dealt with at all. The section on federal sub- 
sidies to provinces is tacked on at the end of the book in a rather anti-climactic 
fashion. Nevertheless, Mr. Perry has solved the problem of organizing a vast 
amount of material very well. This is a painstaking work. Few will read it from 
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cover to cover, but for many decades to come, research workers will plumb its 


depths. 
OTTAWA DonaLp ELDON 


THE CODFISHERIES: The History of an International Economy. By Harold 
A. Innis, Revised edition. University of Toronto Press. 1954. Pp. xxii + 522. 
$8.50. 


In 1940, the late Harold Innis published in the series known as The Rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States the first edition of his Cod Fisheries. The 
book quickly took its place as a standard study in the history of staple trades 
and since, like the other volumes in the Canadian-American series, the edition 
was small, it soon went out of print. It is a testimony to the vitality of the study 
as well as a monument to the memory of its author that a second edition of the 
book has now appeared. The original edition has not been interfered with except 
in that the title page bears the imprint of the University of Toronto Press instead 
of those of the Yale and the Ryerson and also in that two pages of Professor 
Innis’s own marginal notes have been added: these are inserted between the 
text and the index and constitute reflections made by the author as from time to 
time he thumbed through his own work. 

The appearance of a second edition of any work of pure scholarship in 
Canada is so remarkable a phenomenon that it in itself would call for comment: 
here is a testimony to the slow growth of an indigenous culture, this abstract 
study of a sector of the continent’s economy, for the necessity for the book in- 
dicates something of the intellectual edifice which it, and others similar to it, 
have, over the past thirty five years, created. We are a long way now from the 
conditions, both in scholarship and in national self-consciousness, which prevailed 
in 1920. Within this period, Canadian history, in one or another of its aspects, 
economic, political, constitutional, etc., has taken its place as a self-confident 
discipline, scholarly and productive, internationally recognized. It is among the 
few Canadian areas of scholarship to have done this and in the process to have 
completely freed itself from the fetters of cultural colonialism. 

In this job of addressing ourselves to our own materials Innis played a 
leading part. Thus the book here noticed is also a work of pious memory to a 
man who was greater than all his books, one who had a leading place, perhaps 
the leading place, in the process just referred to, the building of a native intel- 
lectual edifice. 

It was in 1923 that Professor Innis’s first book appeared, A History of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. A few years later, His Fur Trade in Canada came out. 
Thereafter his publications became so numerous that it was hardly possible to 
keep track of them. We have had a number of academics in Canada who have 
published one, or two, very good books, but few whose volume of work has 
been large. Innis was among the most fertile of our academic minds, and he 
easily led in his explorations of the Canadian economy and of Canada’s economic 
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history. Around him gathered from time to time others who worked out their 
own versions of the story, or of parts of it. Throughout the country, there were 
few workers in such fields as economics and history who did not directly or 
indirectly feel his influence. This influence, as time wears on, will probably be 
found to have been more important even than his books, for it represented a 
faith in pure scholarship and a devotion to it which had hitherto been rarely, if 
at all, encountered in Canada. In the building of a new community, the scholar, 
Innis seemed to be saying, was important: in the presence of conventional 
business men, politicians or engineers, he need not be ashamed of himself— 
providing he was what he ought to be, every inch a scholar. But as a scholar 
he was important only if he was more than a mere erudite, if he was in himself a 
builder. 

All his students and his friends will testify that this kind of scholar Innis 
pre-eminently was. 


(QUEEN S UNIVERSITY A. R. M. Lower 


Back to Education 


THE RESTORATION OF LEARNING. By Arthur Bestor. New York, Alfred 


A Knopf. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1955. Pp. xviii + 459 +- xi. $6.75. 


Mr. Bestor, author of the much-discussed Educational Wastelands, is in a 
more buoyant mood in this book. He writes soberly. His words will carry more 
conviction than some hysterical outbursts on the same theme have done or will 
ever do. His main theses are: that we must get back to thorough and disciplined 
intellectual training in the schools; that such a curriculum is by no means in- 
compatible with the aims of democracy. He believes that we must not betray 
the common man by lowering the standards of the education that is available 
to him. Intellectual and cultural privileges must be open to everyone. The schools 
must not only provide such sturdy fare, but they must encourage intellectual 
effort and respect for intellectual effort on the part of every citizen. 

Some very pointed things are said about survey courses; about the differ- 
ences between a liberally educated man and an “assiduous clerk”; and about 
the fundamental democratic assumption that intellectual ability is independent 
of the accidents of wealth and social status. A very forceful plea is made against 
allowing curricula to be planned by professors of pedagogy (or “education” as 
they prefer to have it). These men, says Mr. Bestor, should stick to their own 
work—the technique of teaching—and not tamper with the content of courses. 
A protest is made against “contemporaneity” in the curriculum, and the rein- 
statement of wide, general, historical studies is advocated. 

Special applause must be accorded Mr. Bestor for his admission and warning 
that the failure to maintain intellectual standards may be laid partly at the door 
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of the teachers themselves. The enemy—the professors of education—are power- 
ful representatives of a vested interest, continually advocating more credits in 
“education” for prospective teachers, and putting less and less emphasis upon 
content and knowledge. To counteract such influence, teachers at every level 
must stand together in mutual honour and respect. Teachers below the university 
level must not be treated as if they rode in the “jim-crow car”, and all must study 
to maintain their own integrity and the prestige of their profession. 

This is a wise and stimulating book. Sincere and forceful, it never antagon- 
izes by rashness or partisan zeal. Its only fault is its bulk. The same things could 
have been said with better effect if repetition had been avoided. But that is not 
a serious short-coming. It is not just another “book on education.” It shows 
lively insight into the social implications of an educational system, and the 
dangers that presently threaten schools and society. It deserves to be widely 
read and seriously pondered. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY H. L. Tracy 


Bonar Law 


THE UNKNOWN PRIME MINISTER: The Life and Times of Andrew Bonar 
Law, 1858-1923. By Robert Blake. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart. 1955. Pp. 556. $7.50. 


Asquith was reported to have observed upon leaving the funeral services 
for Bonar Law at Westminister Abbey, “It is fitting that we should have buried 
the Unknown Prime Minister by the side of the Unknown Soldier.” Robert Blake 
feels that such an evaluation has been too generally and too readily accepted. 
In this, the first biography to be based on the Bonar Law papers, he attempts 
to show that the New Brunswick-born leader of the Conservative Party played a 
far more influential role in British politics during the critical years between 1911 
and 1928 than is usually recognized. It is a familiar period for the Christ Church 
don who has also edited the published papers of Field Marshal Earl Haig. 

The first forty-two years of Law’s life, in which the child of a Richibucto 
manse was transformed into a relatively wealthy Glasgow iron merchant who 
practised public speaking by regular attendance at and active participation in 
bankruptcy meetings, is compressed into the first chapter. By page 86 he 
has become leader of the Conservative Party in the House of Commons as a 
result of 2 compromise move to resolve a disruptive threat posed by the rival 
candidatures of Austen Chamberlain and Walter Long, the party leaders’ and 
back-benchers’ choices respectively. The book is primarily concerned with his 
career as party leader. An account of the thoughts and actions of a person who 
held such an influential position during the crisis generated by the Home Rule 
Bill and the Ulster opposition thereto, the Great War, and the period of postwar 
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reaction cannot be entirely devoid of interest. The outstanding characteristic of 
the protagonist is, however, reflected. in the pedestrian style of the narrative. 

Law remains an unpromising subject for a biography. There is a tradition 
that a back-bencher volunteered a prescription for popularity to Law on the day 
of his elevation to party leadership. He should drink a bottle of champagne a 
day, and look as though he did. The advice was not taken. Thus the country was 
treated to the paradox of the party of the Church, the land-owning interests, 
and gracious living being presided over by a teetotal, agnostic, nominal Pres- 
byterian who dreaded the duty of entertaining as intensely as gourmets dreaded 
exposure to his uninspired table and cellar. In his knowledge of practical business 
and his political pugnacity he brought desirable but long absent qualities to the 
Conservative leadership. In these matters drab Bonar Law may be considered 
the heir to dynamic Joseph Chamberlain. Max Aitken, later Lord Beaverbrook, 
(again credited with a New Brunswick birthplace) makes frequent appearances 
in the pages of this biography. As a close friend, confidant, and adviser of Law 
such appearances are to be expected | but the “official” flavour of the biography 
becomes more pronounced during many of these passages, a reminder of the 
situation explained by the author in the preface. 

With the papers of so many of the leading political figures on the period 
already made public it was unlikely that the Bonar Law collection would provide 
material for any startling historical revisions. Judging from this biography, 
however, it would seem that few major political figures have left less informative 
or controversial collections. The writing of British history of this period should 
not be unduly complicated by the removal of these papers to the library of the 
University of New Brunswick. Some new light is shed on the Conservative Party's 
concern with Tariff Reform and Home Rule, the only subjects in which, Law 
later confessed, he was really interested before the War. Documents of the war 
period which merit particular note include a characteristically indiscreet letter 
from Lord Fisher to Law while the latter was still leader of the opposition in 
which the old sea dog attacked the conduct of Churchill as First Lord. The 
attitude of Fisher is well known but Blake suggests that the letter reinforced 
Law’s suspicion of Churchill. From the day he agreed to the first of the war 
time coalitions until his retirement from public life Law was in positions which 
allowed him to frustrate Churchill's political ambitions. A memorandum written 
shortly after the event, in which Law outlines his version of the events which led 
up to the replacement of Asquith by Lloyd George, provides some new light on 
this complicated incident. It seems significant, however, that the author betrays 
his greatest pride of discovery concerning a document uncovered in the Royal 
Archives. It is a memorandum which was handed to the king on May 20, 1923 by 
Law’s secretary when the latter visited the Palace to deliver Law’s resignation 
from the office of Prime Minister. Law had adopted the unusual course of inti- 
mating that he desired not to be consulted on the choice of his successor. The 
memorandum, purporting to express his private views on the subject, championed 
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the claims of Baldwin over those of Lord Curzon. In reality Law seems to have 
expected that Curzon would receive the royal summons. 


The biography is most likely to appeal to those readers who are interested 
in the course of British party politics. Bonar Law remained a good party man 
throughout his political career. Therein lay much of his political strength, and 
some of his suspicion of Churchill. Possibly the greatest value of the book lies 
in its account of his role in preserving the Conservative party as a distinctive 
entity during a period of political fluxion. 

A technical device employed by the author which could be more frequently 
used in books intended for a semi-popular audience was a division of footnotes. 
Those dealing with matters of substance, and presumably of interest to the gen- 
eral reader, were designed by numbers and appeared at the foot of the page. 
Those concerned merely with documentation, of interest solely to “historians and 
scholars”, (the author's distinction) were designated by letters and appear at 


the back of the book. 


(QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY K. A. MacKriapy 








EDITOR’S SHELF 


The incredible fertility of American literary scholarship makes one gasp. 
Most of us have by now accustomed ourselves to the fact that it is to the 
American universities we must go for much of the best work (textual, historical, 
critical ) on Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Dr. Johnson, Shelley, Arnold, 
Browning and so on. Indeed, so vast and vigorous has been the American “raid” on 
British letters that it is a matter of wonder that there should be time and 
strength left over for any consideration of the American tradition. One might 
even have suspected that such apparent devotion to “the matter of Britain” 
betrayed a lingering cultural colonialism and a certain indifference towards the 
native growth. There may have been some foundation for this suspicion twenty- 
five years ago. There is none to-day. Lately we have seen a remarkable foliage 
of American studies, not only of the masters of the “golden age” (Melville, 
Hawthorne, Thorean, Whitman, Poe, Mark Twain) but also of recent and con- 
temporary developments in poetry, in fiction and in the theatre. Then, too, 
there is the amazing array of first-rate special studies in American literary 
history and in the history of ideas. The fact is that the Americans are now so 
secure in their sense of themselves that they can hunt their heritage without 
misgivings and without apology. They can also afford to be critical of themselves. 
An excellent example of this American capacity for critical self-analysis is R. W. 
B. Lewis’ THE AMERICAN ADAM [University of Chicago Press. Canada: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press]. This book, a study of “Innocence, Tragedy and Tradition 
in the Nineteenth Century”, explores the myth of the “innocent” American, the 
“new Adam” miraculously delivered from the evil of Europe. Professor Lewis 
(who is, by the way, a very readable writer) observes the collision of this Adamic 
myth with the tragic intuitions of “original sin” in the works of writers like 
Melville, Hawthorne and Henry James. Professor Lewis has a sensitive under- 
standing of the relevance for letters of American religious thought and experience. 
This comes out most notably in the chapter “The Real Presence” (mainly con- 
cerned with Theodore Parker and Orestes Brownson but with an illuminating 
aside on James Russell Lowell). No punches are pulled about American delu- 
sions of innocence. And yet it was out of this early “vision of innocence” that 
there came “a positive and original sense of tragedy"—Mosy pick, for instance. 
.. . The best critics of America are the Americans (not J. B. Priestley, not 
Graham Greene). One of the shrewdest judgements of the contemporary cul- 
tural situation in the United States is made in Will Herberg’s protestant, 
CATHOLIC AND JEW [Toronto: Doubleday]. Herberg seeks to explain the discre- 
pancy between the current “religious revival” and all the manifold evidences ot 
a mounting materialism. He locates the secret of “the return to church” not 
just in social conformity or fear of the H-bomb but in the emergence of the 
“third generation American” who has discovered in Catholicism, the various 
Protestart denominations or in Jewry a socially acceptable means of recovering 
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lis European roots without compromising his status as an American. But whether 
he be Protestant, Catholic or Jew he tends to participate in what has become a 
secular religion—“the American way of life”. And this secular religion has its 
own distinctive creed and ritual, its saints, martyrs and relics. Inevitably, religious 
and secular faith blur into one another and what seems to be an expansion of 
religion is also a dilution—and a corruption. Incidentally, a useful companion to 
Herberg’s book is a GUIDE TO THE RELIGIONS OF AMERICA, edited by Leo Rosten 
[Simon and Shuster]. Here are concise and authoritative essays on the beliefs 
and practices of the main denominations and sects in the United States with 
statistical material on membership, geographical distribution, educational aims 
and facilities, social and political attitudes, etc. It is worth noting in this con- 
nection that Canadian scholarship is also beginning to concern itself with religion 
and the religious tradition, as witness William E. Mann’s sect, CULT AND 
CHURCH IN ALBERTA [University of Toronto Press]. Mann’s book is a clear and 
firm appraisal of the criss-cross religious culture which engendered the Aberhart 
movement. It is also a fascinating study of the incredible proliferation of sects 
and cults in a frontier community. A very creditable extension and application 
of an approach so fruitfully begun in S. D. Clark’s ctuRCH AND SECT IN CANADA. 
. . . But to return to the Americans. To all those who may have been inclined 
to accept Graham Greene’s recent stereotype of the American, let me recommend 
a brace of novels. First—-Edwin O’Connor’s THE LAST HURRAH [Toronto: Little, 
Brown}. The “hero,” Frank Skeffington, last of a long line of Irish-American 
poitical bosses, is surely the wiliest, warmest, gustiest varlet since Falstaff. 
This is a wise, funny, moving tale of ward-heelers, the smoke-filled room, mobo. 
cracy and yet, strangely enough, of essential human dignity. More topical is 
David Karp’s ALL HONORABLE MEN [Knopf. Canada: McClelland and Stewart]. 
The theme: McCarthyism and the hysteria which recently threatened the very 
life of the republic. But Karp’s novel is no simple, black and white political 
pamphlet. It is, first of all, a psychological tour-de-force. Karp digs deep into 
motives, the motives of persecutor and persecuted—and of the seemingly dis- 
interested liberal, he of “the clean hands.” There are no clean hands. Even the 
“innocent” victim is not without guilt. Even the defender of the faith, the arche- 
typal liberal, shares in the guilt of the witch hunters—and he has to lose his 
faith to find it. Karp’s books is a song of freedom. But the song is not sung to 
party-line slogans or liberal shibboleths. This is not “heard” music at all but be- 
longs to the stillness where the spirit walks. In Karp’s novel the American Adam 
knows that he has lost his Eden. But his eyes are opened—to the world and to the 
self... . Two important American biographies have come our way: HENRY 
AapaMs by Elizabeth Stevenson [Macmillan], and LoNcrELLow, by Edward 
Wagenknecht [Longman’s, Green]. The Adams book is a candid portrait of a 
disillusioned man, of an embittered American idealist who saw tragic irony in 
the equalitarian pretensions of his country and who took a kind of Stoic plea- 
sure in contemplating the hard determinants of human history. Adams, I suppose, 
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stands over the death-bed of the nineteenth century “Adamic myth”. But, with 
Henry James, he helped America to a recovery of the rejected European 
heritage—and to an awareness of the serpent. . . . The Longfellow portrait is 
an avowed attempt to rescue this good, gray poet from his modern detractors. 
The book does increase our respect for Longfellow as scholar and teacher and 
it reminds us of his part in refining American literary taste. We are also con- 
vinced that Longfellow, more happily than anyone before him, proposed and 
delineated the American subject—the folk tales and legends, the places and people 
of America. However, Professor Wagenknecht does not really attempt to re- 
habilitate Longfellow’s poetry as poetry. The detractors are denounced, but 
nothing much is done to spike their guns. . . . Robert E. Spiller, one of the 
editors of the massive and impressive LITERARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
now puts forward his own thesis about the development of the American cul- 
ture. His THE CYCLE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE [Macmillan] grows naturally out of 
the Literary History and is, in effect, a personal appendix to the earlier work. Spil- 
ler thinks that at the moment the American writer is “marking time”, not sure of 
the next move. This new conservatism (and hesitancy) in American writing marks 
the final phase of an organic movement—the gradual adaptation of West European, 
civilization to the conditions of a primitive continent. In this broad organic move- 
ment two secondary cycles can be discerned: “the literary movement which 
developed from the Eastern seaboard as a center and culminated with the 
great romantic writers of the mid-nineteenth century; and that which grew out 
of the conquest of the continent and is now rounding its full cycle in the twen- 
tieth century.” Now I distrust Spiller’s biological analogy, and surely this is too 
soon for the twilight of the gods, the last gasp of the west—and all the rest of 
it. Yet Professor Spiller offers a suggestive pattern for further study and despite 
the dark implications of his last chapter he has prefaced his book with this 
remark: “There seems now to be little doubt in the minds of critics at home and 
abroad that the United States has produced, during the twentieth century, a 
distinctive literature worthy to take its place with the great literatures of other 
times and other peoples.” The simple truth. . . . Meanwhile, editions of the 
great American classics continue to appear. The latest prize is Thomas H. John- 
son's three volume edition of THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON. Johnson has written 
a fine introductory essay and he gives us for the first time, all the poems with all 
the variants. If there are readers of poetry in Canada who have not read Emily 
Dickinsou (and I fear there are) this will be for them a time of revelation. Cer- 
tainly no library in the country worth its salt can dare to be without this edition. 
Published at Harvard’s Belknap Press (and distributed in Canada by S. J. 
Reginald Saunders) THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON is standing proof that 
beautiful books can be made, as well as written, in America. 
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